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(L-aitonal  — 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES  vs.  SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILIITY 

The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  alcohoHc  beverages  is  beyond  question  right 
in  principle  even  if  not  successful  in  application.  The  chief  reason  why  it  failed 
in  practice  was  because  too  many  citizens  regarded  it  as  a  trespass  upon  their 
individual  rights  rather  than  what  it  is,  a  mandate  upon  every  citizen  to  recog- 
nize and  live  up  to  his  social  responsibilities.  If  every  one  would  do  this,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  a  law  requiring  it.  The  same,  however,  is  true  of  laws 
forbidding  theft  and  robbery.  These  laws  are  necessary  because  thus  far  in 
human  experience,  there  are  some  anti-social  individuals  who  fail  to  respect 
private  and  public  property  rights,  while  the  large  majority  do,  and  are  de- 
termined to  enforce  restraints  upon  the  minority. 

Objection  to  this  point  of  view  will  be  raised  on  the  ground  that  these  laws 
are  to  protect  property  rights  while  prohibition  laws  place  limitations  upon  these 
rights.    This  is  to  assume  that  property  is  more  sacred  than  character. 

Any  enlightened  and  unbiased  consideration  of  the  liquor  problem  can  lead 
to  but  one  conclusion,  i.e.,  that  every  individual  owes  it  to  his  felloWs,  and 
especially  to  youth,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  to  see 
that  youth  are  protected  against  temptations  that  may  be  placed  in  their  way  by 
individuals  more  interested  in  financial  gain  than  in  human  values.  Unfor- 
tunately this  mistaken  attitude  toward  profits  from  the  liquor  business  is  some- 
times manifest  in  other  forms  of  private  and  public  business  in  that  human  wel- 
fare is  subordinated  to  financial  profit. 

Scientific  studies  of  the  hquor  problem  hav^  demonstrated  that  even  so- 
called  moderate  use  of  hquor  is  detrimental  physiologically,  psychologically  and 
sociologically  and  that  popular  opinion  to  the  contrary  is  due  to  the  mental 
illusions  that  result  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Drunkenness  is  mani- 
fest in  degrees  varying  with  the  amount  of  alcohol  consumed  and  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  individual  to  its  narcotfc  effects. 

No  one  can  properly  claim  a  moral  right  to  diminish  his  efficiency  or  social 
sanity  in  any  degree  by  his  own  voluntary  acts;  nor  has  anyone  a  moral  right 
to  seek  financial  profit  by  offering  to  others  opportunity  for  such  self  indulgence. 

The  problem  of  moral  and  religious  living  is  one  of  social  responsibility  in 
which  every  individual  does  his  best  to  co-operate  with  others  in  every  way  pos- 
sible to  further  the  mutual  good  of  all;  this  in  a  society  that  subordinates  financial 
profits  to  this  end. 

Whether  we  live  under  prohibition  laws  or  without  them  there  remains 
always  and  with  every  citizen  the  social  responsibility  of  setting  an  example  of 
total  abstinence  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  and  of  using  his  opportuni- 
ties and  his  influence  to  enlighten  and  persuade  others  to  do  likewise.  The 
failure  of  so  many  to  do  this  is  a  chief  reason  why  prohibition  laws  were  repealed. 

If  those  who  advocated  repeal  in  the  interest  of  temperance,  as  many 
prominent  politicians  did.  had  any  degree  of  sincerity  in  thought  and  consistency 
in  action  they  would  use  their  influence  and  positions  to  secure  prohibition  of 
the  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages  and  forbid  the  use  of  the  radio  and  the  | 
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^  U.S.  mails  for  this  purpose.    This  latter  measure  the  federal  government  might  ^ 
very  well  enact.    It  ■vyould  go  far  toward  removing  objections  raised  to  state  laws 
forbidding  all  forms  of  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Why  is  it  not  done?  Because  producers  and  dealers  want  to  increase  fi- 
nancial profits  and  many  publishers  want  the  large  profits  they  reap  from  adver- 
tising liquor,  wine,  and  beer.  How  much  better  are  they  than  those  who  profit 
by  producing  and  selling? 

In  fairness  to  publishers  who  refuse  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  liquor 
business  should  not  congress  deny  the  use  of  the  mails  to  publications  that  car- 
ry such  advertisements  and  likewise  deny  license  to  radio  stations  that  accept 
such  advertising?  The  states  might  then  forbid  all  forms  of  advertising  alcoholic 
beverages.    These  measures  w^ould  not  be  difficult  to  enforce. 

Advertising  can  have  but  one  purpose — to  increase  consumption.  It  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  temperance  education  and  should  not  be  permitted  in  any  de- 
gree to  nulify  the  efforts  of  schools  and  churches  to  reduce  consumption. 

We  raise  again  the  question,  which  is  to  take  precedence — financial  profits 
or  human  values?      M.B. 


THANKSGIVING 

The  present  world  situation  should  help  us  understand  more  fully  the  conditions 
that  led  to  the  institution  of  a  special  thanksgiving  day.  This  becomes  the  more  im- 
pressive if  we  imagine  vividly  the  plight  of  the  famished  peoples  of  Europe  and  China 
with  their  multitudes  of  starving  men,  women  and  children. 

We,  in  America,  may  well  be  thankful  that  we  are  not  yet  faced  with  suffering 
for  want  of  food.  Our  gratitude,  however,  should  be  expressed  in  action  that  will  indi- 
cate in  positive  terms  our  sympathy  for  our  oppressed  fellow  men.  This  sympathy 
may  well  be  expressed  in  prayers  for  their  speedy  relief;  unless,  however,  the  sincerity 
and  unselfishness  of  our  prayers  are  manifest  in  doing  all  we  can,  in  co-operation  with 
others,  toward  relieving  this  suffering  our  prayers  are  but  empty  phrases.  It  is  easier 
to  offer  prayerful  words  merely  than  it  is  to  contribute  liberally  to  trustworthy  relief 
agencies  that  tmdertake  to  feed  and  clothe  the  starving  peoples  of  China  and  the  down 
trodden  Eiuopean  nations. 

Our  prayers  may  well  supplicate  the  Divine  Father  to  open  our  hearts  that  we 
may  loosen  our  piuse  strings  in  behalf  of  our  oppressed  and  suffering  fellow  men. 

"Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungred,  and  fed  thee?  or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee 
drink? 

"When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger  and  took  thee  in?  or  naked,  and  clothed  thee?*** 

"Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
***ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  Matthew  25:31-46 

To  forego  willingly  the  heretofore  customary  luxuries  and  the  over  eating  habits 
altogether  too  common  with  adults  in  America  is  a  spiritual  opportunity  for  which  we 
may  properly  be  thankful. 

While  the  Pilgrim  fathers  had  occa'sion  to  be  thankful  for  the  harvest  that  saved 
them  from  starvation,  and  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives  from  the  possible  attacks 
of  savages,  and  while  the  peoples  of  our  time  generally  would  be  thankful  for  the 
same  blessings,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  our  deepest  gratitude  should  be  for 
the  spiritual  blessings  it  is  our  privilege  to  enjoy.  Some  of  these,  at  least,  no  man  or 
group  of  men  can  take  from  us.  If  we  lose  them,  it  will  be  through  our  own  indif- 
ference or  our  undue  craving  for  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt. 

M.B. 


ibzra  cJaft  uji 


)zra  cjart  ujenson 

(The  Most  Recent  Appointee  to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve) 
John  Henry  Evans 


There  is  something  both  interesting  and 
appropriate  in  the  fact  that  a  national  farm 
co-operative  should  have  chosen  a  Latter- 
day  Saint  for  its  secretary,  and  that  that 
Latter-day  Saint  should  be  Ezra  Taft  Ben- 
son. For  his  background  and  training  ex- 
actly fitted  him  for  that  job. 

The  Mormon  people  have  from  the  begin- 
ning been  agricultural.  They  are  still, 
though  not  so  much  so  now  as  formerly 
And  always  they  have  been  exceptionally 
co-operative.  They  have  held  that  men 
working  together  can  do  more  and  better 
than  men  working  separately.  Joseph  Smith 
was  no  more  individualistic  than  his  Master, 
Jesus.  Moreover,  one  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  of  co-operation  in  the  early  Church 
was  Ezra  T.  Benson,  the  present  Ezra's 
great-grandfather.  It  was  in  this  atmosphere 
that  our  Benson  was    reared. 

His  rise  from  all-round  work  boy  on  his 
father's  farm  in  Idaho  to  the  secretaryship 
of  a  co-operative  with  more  than  two  mil- 
lion members  should  be  an  inspiration  to  any 
youth. 

At  the  age  of  five  he  was  driving  a  team 
on  the  harrow  in  the  field  with  his  father. 
Even  when  he  went  to  school  he  had  to  take 
vacations  to  help  with  the  spring  planting 
and  harvest  in  the  fall.  If  anyone  ever 
learned  the  value  of  industry  and  thrift,  it 
was  young  Ezra  Benson.  "The  days  were 
long  and  the  work  hard  in  the  beet,  hay,  and 
grain  fields,  but  I  enjoyed  it  all.  I  have  al- 
ways had  a  deep  love  for  the  land,  livestock, 
and  crops." 

At  the  Preston  Academy  he  drank  in  not 
a  little  inspiration — enough,  it  seems,  to  send 
him,  later,  to  the  Utah  Agricultural  College, 
to  the  Brigham  Young  University,  to  the 
Iowa  State  College,  to  which  he  had  a 
scholarship,  and,  ultimately,  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  He  got  his  Master's  de- 
gree at  Iowa  State.  {By  the  way,  he  and 
Harold  B.  Lee  were  fellow  students  at  the 
Preston  school;  they  are  now  the  two  young- 
est apostles.)  There  and  at  the  other  in- 
stitutions Ezra  played  basket  ball. 

What  with  his  natural  bent  and  his  train- 
ing, positions  were  never  lacking.  In  1929, 
after  his  return  from  Iowa,  he  was  appointed 
Agricultural  Agent  for  his  home  county  of 
Franklin.  Two  years  later  he  became  Ex- 
tension Economist  and  Marketing  Specialist 
there.  While  occupying  this  latter  position 
he  helped  to  organize  the  Idaho  Co-oper- 


ative Council,  a  farm  association,  of  which 
he  became  secretary,  with  offices  in  Boise. 
On  his  visits  to  the  conventions  of  the 
National  Council,  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  national  group,  which  led  to  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  secretaryship  of  the  larger 
organization. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that,  as  Pro- 
fessor James  puts  it,  if  a  young  man  will 
keep  efficiently  busy  at  what  he  is  doing 
now,  he  need  not  worry  about  his  future. 

Meantime  he  was  active  religiously,  too. 
He  rose  from  the  presidency  of  the  Deacon's 
quorum  to  that  of  a  stake- — Boise  and  Wash- 
ington. And  now  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve. 

Perhaps  the  key  to  his  spiritual  life  is  his 
attitude  toward  prayer  in  its  relation  to 
problems  which  come  to  him  for  solution. 
"Throughout  my  life,"  he  says,  "I  have  re- 
ceived through  prayer  an  answer  to  many 
perplexing  problems.  I  have  made  it  a  prac- 
tice never  to  attend  an  important  meeting  or 
to  approach  difficult  problems  and  situations 
without  kneeling  in  prayer.  In  my  work  in 
Washington  I  have  followed  this  practice 
consistently,  and  my  testimony  is  that  on 
numerous  occasions  answers  have  come 
when  least  expected.  In  the  case  of  both 
of  my  patriarchal  blessings  I  received  a  defi- 
nite answer  to  two  major  problems  which  I 
had  been  praying  about  earnestly  for  a  pe- 
riod of  several  months." 

This  "key"  he  must  have  got  from  his 
parents,  whose  devotion  to  religion  was  be- 
yond question. 

One  Sunday  his  father  and  mother  re- 
turned from  Sacramental  meeting  in  tears. 
The  occasion  was  a  letter  from  "Box  B."  It 
had  come  without  warning.  There  was  no 
doubt  whatever  but  that  his  father  would 
accept  the  call  for  a  mission.  But,  in  ordefr 
to  go,  he  had  to  sell  half  kis  farm.  Ezra  was 
the  oldest  of  seven  children — and  the  eighth 
on  the  way  when  the  father  left  for  his  mis- 
sion. "His  call  placed  heavy  responsibilities 
on  my  shoulders,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  as  we 
maintained  a  dairy  herd  and  continued  to 
operate  a  portion  of  the  farm  in  father's  ab- 
sence." 

Elder  Benson,  as  he  looks  back  on  his 
home  life  in  those  days  of  hard  work,  calls 
it  "an  ideal  Mormon  home,  full  of  joy  and 
contentment,"  and  the  associations  in  the 
community  "all  that  a  young  man  could  ask 
for." 
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ELDER  EZRA  T.  BENSON  AND  FAMILY 


There  is  an  interesting  story  connected 
with  Brother  Benson's  appointment  as  secre- 
tary to  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Co- 
operatives, which  every  youth  in  the  Church 
should  know.  It  is  too  long  to  be  given  here 
in  detail,  but  this  is  the  gist  of  it: 

On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  in  attend- 
ance at  the  convention  of  the  organization, 
he  was  invited  to  attend  the  board  meeting. 

"We're  looking  for  a  new  secretary,"  the 
chairman  said.  "Tell  us  something  about 
yourself." 

He  told  them  who  he  was,  where  he  had 
been  schooled,  what  he  had  done. 

Then  the  chairman  said:  "We  have  been 
talking  about  you,  and  we're  unanimous  in 
offering  the  place  to -you.     What  do  you 

"Well,"  he  said,  when  he  had  recovered 
his  breath,  "I  have  this  to  say:  Whether  you 
know  it  or  not,  I'm  a  Mormon,  and,  being  a 
Mormon,  I'm  afraid  I  couldn't  do  the  things 
that  I  know  are  done  in  Washington.  I  don't 
drink,  I  don't  use  tobacco,  I  don't  go  out  with 
women.  And  then,  too,  I  should  want  my 
Sundays  free  to  go  to  Sunday  School  and 
Church  and  to  do  religious  work." 

Much     to     his     surprise,     the     chairman 


answered.  "We  know  all  about  it.  That's  why 
we  want  you!  We  know  that  your  head  will 
be  clear  to  make  decisions,  that  your  life  is 
clean,  and  that  you  will  not  be  open  to 
bribes." 

Elder  Benson's  wide  contacts  with  big  men 
in  this  nation  will  prove  invaluable  to  the 
cause. 

Sister  Benson,  his  wife,  was  Flora  Amus- 
sen,  whose  father  was  a  pioneer  jeweler  on 
Main  street,  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  youngest 
daughter  of  the  youngest  wife  (the  third)  of 
her  father,  she  studied  at  the  Utah  Agricul- 
tural College,  where  she  met  her  future  hus- 
band and  where  she  was  graduated;  and 
continued  her  studies  at  the  Ames  College, 
majoring  in  domestic  science.  There  are  two 
marvelous  stories  about  her  father,  who  was 
a  convert  to  the  Faith,  and  her  mother,  who 
was  born  in  the  Church.  In  Washington, 
Sister  Benson  keeps  no  maid,  although  she 
has  five  children  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  fifteen  years.  The  household  work  is 
done  through  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  co-operation.  Each  member  of  the  fam- 
ily has  his  work  to  do,  and  does  it. 

For  the  present  the  Benson  home  will  re- 
main in  the  national  capital. 


WHAT  PRICE  ALCOHOL? 

By  Robert  S.  Carroll,  M.  D, 

Medical  Director,  Highland  Hospital  North  Carolina,  with  Preface  by 

Adolph  Meyer,  M.D.,  LLD,  Sc.D.,  Henry  Phipps.  Professor 

and  director  of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry.  Johns 

Hopkins  University.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1942. 


This  is  one  of  the  best  scientific  treat- 
ments of  the  beverage  alcohol  problem  and 
kindred  themes  that  it  has  been  our  privilege 
to  examine.  Its  author  has  had  many  years' 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  alcohohc  pa- 
tients and  has  made  exhaustive  study  of  the 
problem  in  all  its  aspects,  and  of  related  dia- 
tary  and  educational  problems!  The  foreword 
by  the  head  of  the  division  of  psychiatry  at 
John  Hopkins  University  gives  additional 
grounds  for  confidence  in  the  scientific  ac- 
curacy and  personal  integrity  of  the  author. 
The  book  should  be  read  by  every  teacher 
of  religious  education  and  by  every  high 
school  and  college  teacher  who  has  any  in- 
terest in  character  education. 

There  are  passages  here  and  there  that 
have  important   bearings   upon   educational 


methods  from  infancy  to  maturity,  inclusive. 
Study  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  hos- 
pital treatment  of  alcoholic  patients  will  re- 
pay time  and  effort  of  physicians  generally 
who  are  not  familiar  with  procedures  in  the 
Highland  Hospital. 

Because  of  the  importance  for  character 
and  religious  education  of  the  principal 
themes  treated  in  this  volume  we  shall,  hav- 
ing had  the  approval  of  the  pubhshers,  pre- 
sent our  review  in  three  installments. 

1.  The  beverage  alcohol  problem 

2.  Effects  of  the  use  of  narcotics  in  gen- 
eral 

3.  Some  principles  of  character  training 

These  installments  will  be  published  in 
consecutive  issues  of  this  magazine. 


I 

THE  BEVERAGE  ALCOHOL  PROBLEM 


■  It  is  well  known  that  no  one  begins  drink- 
ing with  the  thought  of  becoming  a  drunk- 
ard, and  that  no  one  can  predict  with  as- 
surance who  among  the  so-called  moderate 
drinkers  will  ultimately  become  an  addict.  It 
is  also  now  well  established  by  scientific 
tests  that  any  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
whatsoever  diminishes  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal efficiency  of  the  user.  Furthermore  case 
studies  of  drunkards  reveal  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  began  with  what  they  thought  to  be 
the  innocent  social  habit  of  drinking  beer 
and  wine,  thus  developing  a  taste  for  alcohol 
that  led  to  the  use  of  strong  liquors. 

Outcome  of  Prohibition 

Dr.  Carroll  speaks  for  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage: 

"During  the  early  years  of  the  historic 
American  experiment,  prohibition,  reduction 
in  crimes  charged  to  alcohol  reached  a  high 
level  of  75  per  cent  in  certain  states.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Poor  Man's  Club,  as  the  saloon 
was  called,  was  practically  eliminated.  One 
of  our  country's  near-majorities  was  liber- 
ated from  graft  and  bondage.  Labor,  skilled 
and  unskilled,  turned  from  the  Saturday- 
night-spree  habit  toward  thrift,  and  savings 
accounts  in  our  land  multiplied  as  never  be- 
fore. Boot-legged  whiskey,  yes,  but  it  was 
expensive.     Running   the   blockade   had  its 


dangers  and  the  rum-runner  sold  his  contra- 
band only  at  a  worthy  profit. 

Social  Drinking 

"Social  drinking  had  so  long  been  as- 
sociated with  the  saloon  that  it  had  not  in- 
vaded the  average  home  of  wealth.  Now 
this  was  changed.  Drinking  took  on  an 
aristocratic  hue — to  serve  liquor  put  you  in 
the  smart  class.  In  addition  to  the  tun  of 
cleverly  hood-winking  the  law,  your  filled 
decanter  boosted  your  social  prestige.  With- 
in a  few  years  hard  Hquor,  so  long  coupled 
with  poverty  and  ignorance,  announced  it- 
self society's  own.  No  longer  a  social  bast- 
ard, it  could  be  served  in  the  executive  man- 
sion without  apology."  (pages  307-308) 

Unfortunately  with  the  repeal  of  prohi- 
bition and  the  present  wartime  financial 
prosperity  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages  is  fast  becoming  popular  with  the 
so-called  laboring  classes  no  less  than  with 
the  financial  aristocracy. 

Alcohol  and  the  Brain 

On  the  effects  of  alcohoHc  beverages  upon 
the  brain: 

"The  basic  reason  for  the  use.  of  any  or 
all  of  the  hundred  forms  of  drink — whether 
fermented,  distilled,  or  factored — is  the  drug 
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alcohol  and  alcohol  only.  In  the  4  per  cent 
mild  beer  to  the  10  per  cent  light  wines,  on 
up  through  the  stronger  distillates,  the  45 
per  cent  whiskies,  50  per  cent  brandies,  60 
per  cent  cordials,  the  allurement  is  identical 
■ — alcohol.  The  amount  of  this  drug  in  a 
stein  of  beer  is  no  less  than  that  in  the 
Britisher's  whiskey  and  soda.  "He  only  takes 
beer  or  wine,"  will  ever  stand  for  ignorance 
or  subterfuge,  for  it  is  always  alcohol  he  is 
seeking."  ********   (pages  19-20) 

"The  brain  utilizes  only  modified  carbo- 
hydrates, the  sugar  and  starch  group  as  we 
know  them.  It  has  no  defenses  comparable 
with  those  of  the  more  rugged  bone,  muscle 
and  skin  tissue.  And  alcohol  is  its  arch- 
enemy."   (page   16) 

"Science  insists  that  even  small  doses^ — 
the  usual  social  drinks — always  depress  the 
proudest  mental  functions.  Those  whose 
lives  are  given  to  daily  contact  with  various 
types  of  nervous  suffering  note  an  undoubt- 
ed increase  in  the  anxiety-types  of  nervous- 
ness. The  very  means  used  to  avoid  mod- 
ern complications  intensify  their  difficulty. 
Strangely,  there  is  no  psychic  symptom  of 
discomfort,  disturbance,  or  deficiency  for 
which  alcohol  is  taken  but  is  ultimately  em- 
phasized through  its  use."  (page  161) 

Alcohol  Furthers  Poverty,  Crime 

On  the  relation  of  drinking  to  poverty, 
diseases  and  crime: 

"We  do  not  think  of  Switzerland  as  a 
country  in  which  the  alcoholic  problem  has 
been  outstanding,  but  Forel's  investigations 
were  made  in  this  land  of  thrift,  temperance, 
and  industry."    He  reports: 

"In  all  countries  where  the  alcoholic  habit 
reigns,  it  accounts  for  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  the  crimes,  a  great  share  of  sui- 
cides, of  mental  disorders,  of  deaths,  of  di- 
seases generally,  of  poverty,  of  vulgar  de- 
pravity, of  sexual  excesses  and  venereal 
diseases  and  of  dissolution  of  families.  In 
fifteen  large  cities  of  Switzerland,  one-third 
of  the  male  suicides  and  one-tenth  of  the 
deaths  in  men  above  twenty  years  are  whol- 
ly or  essentially  referable  to  alcohol." 

(Henderson  and  Gillespie — A  Text  Book 
of  Psychiatry,  p.  43) 

"What  part  of  all  this  crime,  poverty,  and 
wretchedness  is  the  outgrowth  of  any  least 
regard  for  human  well-being?  Is  not  99.9  per 
cent  of  it  an  outgrowth  of  selfish  profit, 
heedless  of  the  cost  to  others?"  (page  135) 

Prostitution  Impossible  Without  Alcohol 

We  again  quote  the  seriously  earnest 
Forel: 

"The  role  of  alcohol  in  prostitution,  of 
which    it  is  the    principal    support,    is  not 


properly  realized.  In  its  most  brutal  and 
ignoble  forms,  prostitution  would  be  impos- 
sible without  it.  It  is  by  alcohol  orgies  that 
most  girls  are  seduced,  and  by  chronic 
alcoholism  that  they  are  maintained  in  that 
state  of  stupefaction."  (page  137) 

Alcohol,  a  Falsifier 

On  the  delusions  of  the  moderate  drinker: 

"Alcohol  never  put  one  particle  of  ability, 
courage,  manhood,  or  charm  into  any  in- 
dividual which  was  not  already  there.  If 
mind  and  character  are  rightly  trained  and 
the  body  protected  from  biochemical  dis- 
crediting, if  will,  character,  personality  and 
ability  are  shielded  from  alcoholic  falsity, 
self  alone  will  be  increasingly  reliable  today, 
next  year,  and  more  victoriously  ten  years 
hence.  The  growing  strength  of  the  nonin- 
toxicated  self  is  not  to  be  known  by  any 
drinker."   (page   161) 

"Again,  we  turn  to  Dr.  Forel  who,  in  a 
conference  held  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  pro- 
tested against  the  still  current  view  that  wine 
and  beer  do  not  produce  alcohoUsm.  He 
stated  that  in  the  course  of  eight  years  he 
had  treated  more  than  one  hundred  alco- 
holic patients,  the  majority  of  whom  had  be- 
come drunkards  through  the  consumption  of 
wine  and  beer,  especially  the  former."  (paae 
157) 

"The  reasoning  mind  readily  accepts  the 
revealing  truth  that  alcohol  is  the  author  of 
psychic  perjury."  (page  82) 

"Has  it  not  been  well  said  that  the  soul 
of  man  is  the  attribute  of  sane  self-criticism? 
To  that  soul,  alcohol  has  ever  been  an  arch- 
enemy." (page  293) 

Drinking  by  Women 

What  of  social  drinking  by  women? 

"I  have  long  felt  that  the  use  of  alcohol 
robs  woman  of  her  finest  qualities  much 
more  rapidly  than  it  degrades  man.  The 
fineness  that  makes  for  her  feminine  charm 
is  as  soon  blown  away  as  ashes,  by  the 
siroccic  breath  of  drunkenness.  A  drunken 
woman  seems  to  wallow  in  a  deeper  gutter 
than  man  at  his  worst.  The  peculiar  ra- 
pidity with  which  self-respect  goes  into  so- 
lution and  gross  immodesty  grows,  and  the 
essential  helplessness  of  the  intoxicated  wom- 
an to  preserve  the  appearance  of  decency, 
unquestionably  intensifies  her  problem." 
(page  172) 

Who  Are  the  Salt  ol  the  Earth? 

Consider  the  parable  of  the  wise  and  the 
foolish  virgins. 

"Let  us  not  forget  that  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  American  wealth — our  so-called 

{Continued  on  page  597) 


[Pioneers  of  Q>outhern   LLtah 
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INTRODUCTION-IRON  COUNTY  MISSIONS 


Iron  County  was  settled  at  a  comparative- 
ly early  date.  There  were  several  reasons 
that  contributed  to  this.  The  first,  perhaps, 
will  be  apparent  if  we  consider  the  audacious 
dream  of  President  Brigham  Young  to  control 
for  his  plundered  people  a  great  inland  em- 
pire of  country.     The  magnitude  and  bold- 
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ness  of  the  plan  are  amazing,  and  more  par- 
ticularly so  when  we  consider  that  he  had 
neither  capital  nor  base  of  supplies,  and  that 
he  led  a  poverty-stricken  people  who  had  been 
whipped,  stripped  and  driven  in  destitution 
into  a  land  of  savages  and  arid  desolation. 
That  he  and  his  people  had  sublime  faith  in 
their  cause  none  will  deny  after  they  have 
taken  even  a  casual  look  at  the  outlines  of 
the  Mormon  State  of  Deseret. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  pioneers  had  settled 
in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the  Church  began  to  lay 
plans  for  the  control  of  a  vast  empire  of 
country.  Parties  were  sent  out  to  explore 
and  to  locate  the  streams  of  water  where 
colonies  could  be  settled.  Then,  as  the  be- 
draggled flow  of  converts  poured  into  Salt 
Lake  City  they  were  re-organized  into  col- 
onization companies  and  sent  out  to  settle 

*  Copyright  of  this  series  of  articles  retained 
by  the  author. 


the   various   places   that   had   been   selected 
by  the  scouting  explorers. 

Thus,  within  the  amazingly  short  period 
of  eight  years  from  the  entrance  of  Brigham 
Young  and  his  pioneers  into  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley he  had  thrown  a  ring  of  forts  around  the 
entire  Great  Basin  and  extending  westward 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  From  these  bases  of 
protection  the  vast  spaces  between  were  to 
be  bridged  by  later  colonization. 

According  to  this  scheme  of  things  Iron 
County,  Utah,  was  strategically  situated  for 
early  colonization,  but  the  discovery  of  her 
beds  of  iron  ore  hastened  her  settlement  and 
set  her  ahead  of  other  sections  that  might 
more  logically  have  come  earher  into  set- 
tlement. 

Iron  County  was  Brigham  Young's  first 
and  only  mining  camp.  Moreover,  it  was 
Utah's  first  mining  camp,  claims  of  others 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  When 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  just  returned  to  Salt  Lake 
City  from  an  extended  exploration  that  had 
taken  him  over  the  southern  rim  of  the 
Great  Basin,  presented  to  Governor  Young 
samples  of  the  iron  ore  his  party  had  dis- 
covered, the  Governor  resolved  to  colonize 
the  section  and  to  manufacture  there  the  iron 
that  was  sorely  needed  in  all  the  Mormon 
settlements. 

During  the  early  years  in  Utah,  par- 
ticularly in  the  remote  colonies,  the  iron 
shortage  amounted  to  a  constant  famine.  In 
Iron  County  scrap  iron  like  worn  out  ox 
shoes  and  broken  chain  links  and  every  other 
bit  of  iron  was  worth  twenty-five  cents  a 
pound.  Teams  were  sent  far  out  over  the 
Western  Deserts  to  pick  up  the  broken 
down  and  abandoned  wagons  left  by  the 
California  emigration.  Iron  was  scarce  and 
high  Driced  when  it  had  to  be  freighted  across 
the  plains  with  ox  teams. 

And  then  the  Mormons  in  the  Great  Basin 
had  need  to  open  another  supply  line  to  the 
markets  of  the  outside  world.  The  leaders 
foresaw  a  time  coming  when  that  narrow 
ribbon  of  road  that  stretched  across  the 
Plains  would  not  support  the  civilization 
that  was  growing  constantly  heavier  on  its 
western  end.  It  was  open  only  half  the  year 
and  the  thousands  of  oxen  and  horses  that 
traveled  it  were  trampling  out  and  destroy- 
ing the  grass  upon  which  they  must  subsist. 
There  was  not  a  single  feed  yard  where  hay 
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or  fodder  could  be  purchased  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Already  the  ribbon  of  road  was  beginning 
to  ravel  and, to  lighten  the  strain  upon  it  and 
to  keep  the  Mormon  settlers  safe  and 
measureably  independent,  the  Church  was 
putting  great  emphasis  on  home  manufacture 
and  they  were,  also,  looking  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  shorter  and  better  supply  route 
to  and  from  the  West. 

In  1848  members  of  the  Mormon  Battalion 
returning  to  Utah  after  being  mustered  out 
at  San  Diego,  converted  the  Old  Spanish 
Trail  into  a  wagon  road,  and  in  1850  the 
Church  purchased  from  Lugo  Brothers  the 
Spanish  Land  Grant  known  as  Rancho  San 
Bernardino,  in  California.  Soon  thereafter 
settlers  were  sent  there  to  found  the  city 
of  San  Bernardino. 

In  the  winter  of  1849-50,  Parley  P.  Pratt 
with  a  party  of  fifty  men  was  sent  out  to 
exnlore  "the  south  part  of  the  Mountains  of 
Israel,"  and  to  locate  places  of  settlement 
along  the  newly  opened  wagon  route.  His 
report  of  favorable  agricultural  possibilities 
and  his  discovery  of  the  contiguous  iron 
deposits  focused  immediate  attention  on 
the  Valley  of  The  Little  Salt  Lake.     This 


valley  also  was  the  point  of  juncture  with 
the  Old  Spanish  Trail  which  led  from  here 
south-westward  to  the  coast  and  from  here 
east  and  south  to  Sante  Fe  New  Mexico. 
Everv  consideration  confirmed  the  logic  of 
placing  a  strong  and  early  settlement  here. 

At  the  October  Conference  1850,  the  Iron 
County  Mission  was  organized  for  the  dual 
purpose  of  making  the  much  needed  iron 
and  to  form  a  bridgehead  on  the  important 
route  from  Salt  Lake  Qty  to  San  Bernardino 
and  the  Coast.  The  Mission  also  would  tap 
a  transcontinental  route  that  led  both  east 
and  west.  Many  of  the  members  of  The 
Mission  were  hand  picked  for  their  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  the  mining  and 
smelting  of  ores.  They  were  to  be  the  iron 
workers. 

The  Pioneer  Company  reached  Centre 
Creek  where  Parley  P.  Pratt  had  raised  a 
Hberty  pole  a  year  before,  on  January  13, 
1851.  At  the  site  which  the  Apostle  had 
dedicated  for  a  settlement  of  the  saints  they 
founded  the  city  of  Parowan.  There  were 
in  the  party  one  hundred  twenty  men,  thirty 
women  and  eighteen  children.  The  leader 
of  that  Pioneer  band  was  the  Apostle  George 
A.  Smith  and  he  has  been  known  as  the  fa- 
ther of  Southern  Utah  ever  since. 
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THROUGH  THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON 

John  Henry  Evans 

I.     THE  LITERATURE  OF  POWER 


A  few  years  ago  there  was  held  on  the 
West  Coast  a  convention  of  the  pohce  of- 
ficials and  social  workers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  general  theme  of 
the  gathering  was  how  the  inmates  of  pris- 
ons, jails,  and  penitentiaries  in  these  two 
countries  might  be  restored  to  good  citizen- 
ship after  their  release,  and  many  papers  were 
read  and  freely  discussed  on  this  aspect  of 
penal  work. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  sessions,  which  had 
continued  for  three  days,  a  man  rose  in  the 
body  of  the  hall  and  asked  for  the  privilege 
to  be  heard.  On  being  granted  this  courtesy, 
he  told  substantially  the  following  story  about 
himself: 

"For  some  twenty  years,"  he  said,  "I  was 
myself  a  criminal.  One  time  and  another  I 
have  been  in  jails  and  penitentiaries  in  many 
states,  and  I  have  committed  about  every  sin 
on  the  calendar.  I  discovered  that  the  more 
often  I  was  sent  to  prison  and  the  longer  I 
stayed  there,  the  harder  I  got,  and  during  my 
last  incarceration  I  came  to  hate  everything 
and  everybody — my  jailors,  my  captors,  the 
prison  life,  the  prisoners  themselves,  the  law, 
and  society.  And  I  solemnly  vowed  that,  if 
I  ever  regained  my  freedom,  I  would  wreak 
as  terrible  a  vengeance  as  I  could  on  society. 
"One  day  an  elderly  woman  came  to  the 
door  of  my  cell.  She  tried  to  engage  me  in 
conversation,  but  I  steadfastly  refused  to 
talk  to  her.  Finally,  in  disappointment,  she 
said  to  me,  'Here,  my  friend,  is  a  little  book, 
which  I  should  like  to  leave  with  you,  but  I 
won't  give  it  to  you  unless  you  promise  to 
read  it  through.'  She  persisted,  and  I  prom- 
ised. I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her  once  and  for 
all.  But  as  soon  as  she  left,  I  threw  the  book 
savagely  into  the  darkest  corner  of  my  com- 
partment, where  it  gathered  dust  and  cob- 
webs. 

"That  little  book  was  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

"I  was  very  uneasy,  however,  over  what 
I  had  done.  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  made 
any  promise.  But  I  had,  and  that  was  all 
there  was  to  it.  Every  time  my  eyes  fell  on 
that  little  book,  I  said  to  myself,  'You  gave 
her  a  promise,  which  she  took  in  good  faith. 
Why  not  read  it  and  get  it  off  your  con- 
science?' 

"So  I  picked  up  the  book  and  began  to 
read  it.  Gradually,  I  found,  my  feelings  be- 
gan to  change.     I  did  not  know  why,  I  only 


knew  that  they  were  changing.  I  found  my- 
self losing  my  old  hatreds,  my  spirit  of  re- 
venge. The  feeling  was  imperceptible  at 
first,  but  it  grew  till  it  overwhelmed  me. 
In  the  end  I  no  longer  hated  anyone  or  any- 
thing. In  the  place  of  hate  there  was  now 
only  love.  I  saw  what  I  had  made  of  my 
life  and  what  I  could  have  made  of  it. 

"Then  it  was  that  I  fell  to  my  knees  and 
made  a  new  vow.  I  promised  myself  and 
God  that,  if  ever  I  was  set  free  again,  I  would 
spend  the  rest  of  my  life  trying  to  undo  what 
I  had  done  to  myself  and  to  others. 

"And  faithfully  I  have  kept  that  vow.  From 
the  time  of  my  liberation  till  now  I  have 
visited  prisons  throughout  this  land,  in  an 
effort  to  bring  the  same  spirit  into  the  lives 
of  other  men  that  came  into  my  own  life 
through  the  reading  of  that  little  book.  I 
knew  the  ropes  now.  I  knew  how  men  got  in- 
to jails,  and  now,  thank  God  and  that  small 
woman,  I  knew  how  to  get  men  out. 

"And  so  I  tell  you  here  and  now  that  there 
is  only  one  thing  that  can  change  a  bad  man 
into  a  good  man.  It  is  the  spirit  of  this  little 
book,  the  New  Testament,  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And  this,  the  papers  and  the  discus- 
sions I  have  heard  in  this  convention  have 
not  taken  into  consideration." 

This  incident,  as  already  stated,  has  been 
given  to  show  the  power  that  is  in  the  New 
Testament,  a  power  that  brings  changes  in 
wrong-going  men.  The  New  Testament  is 
therefore  in  the  class  of  writings  that  De- 
Quincey  calls  the  literature  of  power. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  httle  volume,  so 
small  that  one  can  read  it  in  a  few  hours 
(the  entire  Bible  can  be  read  in  a  hundred 
days  at  the  rate  of  but  an  hour  a  day),  has 
altered  for  the  better  countless  milHons  of 
men  and  women,  has  put  new  heart  and  pur- 
pose into  their  lives,  and  made  them  happier 
than  they  could  otherwise  be. 

Well,  the  Book  of  Mormon  has  done  ex- 
actly the  same  thing.  Only,  of  course,  not 
on  such  a  vast  scale,  since  it  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  a  hundred  and  fourteen  years,  where- 
as the  Bible  has  been  in  popular  use  ever 
since  Coster  and  Gutenberg  printed  books 
from  movable  type,  more  than  four  hundred 
years  ago.  But  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  read  the  Book  of  Mormon,  in  its  spirit, 
is  comparable  to  the  Hebrew  scripture^,  as  I 
shall  attempt  to  show  in  articles  that  are  to 
follow  in  this  series. 
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{This  ds  intended  as  enrichment  material  in 
the  Junior  Department,  or  wherever  else  a 
class  may  be  studying  the  history  of  the 
modern  Church.) 

At  the  time  of  the  First  Vision  of  Joseph 
Smith,  the  family  comprised  the  father,  the 
mother,  and  seven  children.  The  oldest  was 
Alvin,  who  was  twenty-two,  and  the  young- 
est was  Don  Carlos,  who  was  four.  Joseph 
was  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  old 
in  1820.  He  was  the  fourth  child,  the  third 
boy,  in  the  family. 

The  Smiths  were  an  average  family  in 
Manchester  township.  Joseph,  the  elder, 
was  a  farmer.  He  owned  one  hundred  acres 
of  land.  When  the  Smiths  first  settled  on 
it,  the  ground  was  covered  with  trees  and 
underbrush,  which  had  to  be  removed  be- 
fore any  crops  could  be  planted.  Between 
the  year  1819  and  the  year  1830 — a  period 
of  eleven  years — the  entire  one  hundred 
acres  had  been  cleared. 

All  of  the  Smiths — father,  mother,  and  the 
older  children — could  read,  write,  and  do 
sums  in  arithmetic.  In  Manchester  town- 
ship all  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  family, 
excepting  perhaps  Don  Carlos,  went  to 
school,  or,  in  the  case  of  Alvin  and  Hyrum, 
had  been  to  school.  While  the  family  lived 
on  the  borderline  between  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  Hyrum  had  attended,  for 
a  time,  what  is  now  known  as  Dartmouth 
College,  then  called  Hanover  Academy. 

That  is  how  literate  the  Smiths  were. 

In  one  respect  the  Smiths  differed  from 
most  of  their  neighbors,  near  and  far.  None 
of  them  belonged,  at  this  time,  to  any  church. 
The  reason  for  this  lay  in  the  fact  that  they 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe  some 
of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  churches.  And 
this  is  no  wonder,  for,  although  all  the 
churches  claimed  the  Bible  as  their  standard 
of  faith,  they  differed  in  certain  teachings. 
One,  for  example,  baptized  its  converts 
by  immersion,  another  by  sprinkling,  and  a 
third  by  pouring  water  on  the  head.  It 
should  be  said  here,  too,  that  the  Smiths  all 
believed  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
read  it  frequently  in  the  family  circle,  and 
thought  the  Lord  could,  if  He  wished,  reveal 
Himself  as  He  had  done  anciently. 

It  was  to  such  a  family  that  the  fourteen- 
year-old  Joseph  said  that  he  had  had  a  vis- 
ion of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  who  told  him 
not  to  join  any  of  the  churches  and  that  the 
true  Church  of  Christ  would  be  restored 
through  him. 

Now,  just  why  did  his  father  and  mother 
believe  him?  They  were  his  first  converts. 
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And  why  did  his  brothers  and  sisters  believe 
him? 

His  brother  William  says  it  was  because 
he  was  a  truthful  boy.  He  said  so  in  an 
interview  which  was  published  in  Zion's 
Ensign,  Independence,  Missouri,  and  which 
was  copied  at  the  time  by  the  Deseret  News, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  in  its  issue  of  January 
20,  1894. 

"We  all  had  the  most  implicit  confi- 
dence," he  told  the  interviewer,  "in  what 
he  said.  He  was  a  truthful  boy.  Father  and 
mother  believed  him.  Why  should  not  the 
children?  I  suppose  if  he  had  told  crooked 
stories  about  other  things,  we  might  have 
doubted  his  word  about  the  plates,  but  Jo- 
seph was  a  truthful  boy. 

"That  father  and  mother  believed  his  report 
and  suffered  persecution  for  their  belief, 
shows  that  he  was  truthful.  No,  sir,  w^e 
never  doubted  his  word  for  a  minute." 

The  members  of  a  family  have  the  best 
opportunity  to  judge  the  character  of  a  boy 
or  a  girl  belonging  to  it.  If  a  boy  is  in  the 
habit  of  lying,  he  will  find  it  hard  to  con- 
vince other  members  of  the  family  that  what 
he  says  is  true,  particularly  if  what  he  says 
is  out  of  the  ordinary.  That  his  parents  and 
older  brothers  and  sister  believed  Joseph  is 
the  best  evidence  that  he  was  habitually 
truthful. 

To  be  sure,  they  were  open-minded  on 
the  question  of  visions  and  divine  revela- 
tions. For  one  thing,  they  believed  what  the 
Bible  said  about  visions  and  revelations.  But 
they  went  further.  They  believed,  as  al- 
ready noted,  that  the  Lord  might  reveal 
Himself  to  the  world  of  their  day.  Indeed, 
both  the  father  and  the  mother  had  had  in- 
spired dreams  and  answers  to  prayer.  And 
so,  in  a  way,  their  minds  were  prepared  for 
the  statement  of  their  son  that  he  had  seen 
God  and  Christ  in  a  vision. 

But  all  this  would  have  counted  for  noth- 
ing if  Joseph  had  been  unveraceous,  if  they 
could  not  have  depended  on  the  truth  of 
what  he  said. 

That  they  did  believe  him  is  evidenced  by 
their  suffering  what  they  did  on  his  account. 
After  the  vision  their  neighbors  avoided 
them.  More  than  that,  these  neighbors  rid- 
iculed them  for  accepting  the  statements  of 
their  son  about  his  experiences.  A  little 
later  than  this  these  parents  were  driven  out 
of  Missouri  for  the  same  reason  and  on  the 
way  out  Joseph's  father  contracted  a  disease 
from  which  he  died. 

This  whole  situation  is  one  of  the  most 
convincing  evidences  that  the  boy  saw  what 
he  says  he  saw,  on  that  beautiful  spring 
morning  in  1820. 


MAKING  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  WORK  EFFECTIVE 


By  Dr.  Adam  S.  Bennion 


In  a  unique  way  the  success  of  the  Sunday 
School  rests  upon  the  success  of  the  Ward 
Faculty  Meeting.  This  meeting  can  really 
bind  together  into  an  effective  whole  the  in- 
dividual officers  and  teachers  who  constitute 
the  working  force  of  the  School. 

Operating  a  Sunday  School  is  a  major  re- 
sponsibility. Here  is  a  group  of  several  hun- 
dred people  of  all  ages  and  of  a  great  variety 
of  interests  to  be  directed  in  an  intelligent 
study  of  the  Gospel  and  in  a  stimulating  re- 
ligious worship.  The  job  at  best  is  a  com- 
plex one  and  the  end  product  is  so  tremen- 
dously vital.  Here  is  an  undertaking  as  im- 
portant as  it  is  difficult.  Done  well  it  can 
mean  so  much  in  the  lives  of  so  many  people. 
The  operation  of  the  successful  Sunday 
School  involves: 

The  need  of  establishing  group  morale. 
The  need  of  unified  administration, 
The  need  of  careful  planning, 
The  need  of  effective  follow-up. 

The  Ward  Faculty  Meeting  is  the  agency 
set  up  to  meet  all  of  these  needs.     It  pro- 
vides opportunity  for  a  rich  exchange  of  ideas 
It  can  capitalize  the  abilities  and  experience 
of  the  whole  teaching  force. 

This  Ward  Faculty  Meeting  should  be 
held  at  least  once  a  month.  In  many  Wards 
it  is  held  successfully  once  a  week.  It  may 
be  held  before  Sunday  School  or  after  Sun- 
day School,  or  it  may  be  held  on  a  week 
night.  It  provides  the  opportunity  of  a  re- 
port and  business  meeting  and  can  become  a 
kind  of  teachers'  seminar.  It  has  a  wealth 
of  possibilities.  It  provides  the  opportunity 
for  an  intensive  study  of  the  Sunday  School 
Hand  Book.  Text  books  in  teacher  train- 
ing can  be  studied.  Then,  too,  there  is  so 
much  other  material  available  these  days.  I 
name  one  by  way  of  illustration:  "Training 
Within  Industry  Course  of  Study":  Job  In- 
structor Training,  Job  Relations  Training, 
Job  Methods  Training.  There  is  available 
for  any  Sunday  School  a  wealth  of  material 
dealing  with  the  improvement  of  officers  and 
teachers. 

As  I  look  back  over  forty  years  of  Sunday 
School  work,  four  considerations  come  to 
mind  which  can  be  helpful  to  young  officers 
and  teachers  who  are  ambitious  to  grow  in 
this  great  work.  I  call  them  the  S's  of  Sun- 
day School  success: 

1.  Statistics 

These  are  our  measuring  stick  of  suc- 
cess.   They  can  be  tremendously  dynamic. 


They  center  in  an  accounting  of  the  Ward 
population.    They  include: 

Enlistment — who  is  available  for  Sun- 
day School  work; 

Enrollment — how  many  of  these  avail- 
able ones  are  actually  on  our  rolls; 

Attendance — of  those  available  and  on 
the  rolls  how  many  regularly  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  Sunday  School  attendance. 

Mere  figures  can  be  dry  as  dust,  but 
without  them  no  Sunday  School  group 
can  be  sure  of  its  discharging  its  full  obli- 
gation. 

2»  The  Sanctity  of  Worship 

It's  a  real  privilege  to  spend  an  hour 
sitting  in  the  sanctity  of  a  sacred  place.  An 
orderly  Sunday  School  is  a  fine  back- 
ground for  sober  meditation.  There  is  an 
enriching  reverence  in  the  House  of  the 
Lord  when  order  is  maintained.  Then, 
too,  there  is  the  sanctity  of  fellowship — 
friends  together  with  a  common,  worthy 
purpose.  They  have  been  promised  that 
when  they  meet  together  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  will  be  with  them  to  bless  them.  At- 
tendance upon  a  well  organized  and  well 
conducted  Sunday  School  can  be  a  spiri- 
tual tonic  for  the  week.  Fortunately  it  is 
our  privilege  to  be  stirred  by  the  sanctity 
of  the  sacramental  service. 

3*  Singing 

If  the  Sunday  School  had  nothing  to 
offer  beyond  its  songs,  it  could  be  a  great 
influence  in  the  lives  of  children.  To  many 
people  Sunday  School  is  its  singing. 
Music  has  always  occupied  a  dominant 
place  in  our  Church.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Church  had  been  organized  only  a  few 
months  when  Emma  Smith  was  directed 
"to  make  a  selection  of  sacred  hymns,  as 
it  shall  be  given  thee,  which  is  pleasing 
unto  Me,  to  be  had  in  My  Church.  For  My 
soul  deUghteth  in  the  songs  of  the  heart. 
Yea,  the  song  of  the  righteous  is  a  prayer 
unto  Me,  and  it  shall  be  answered  with  a 
blessing  upon  their  heads." 

I  shall  always  be  grateful  that  one  of  my 
first  Sunday  School  assignments  was  to 
teach  Sunday  School  children  the  words  of 
our  songs.  I  was  then  1 7 — ever  since  those 
songs  have  echoed  in  my  soul.  I  don't 
know  what  your  favorites  are,  but  here  is 
a  list  of  ten  of  those  which  we  learned: 

(Continued  on  page  597) 
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J/tnthonti   vi/,  S/vifis 


By  Stanley  Snow  Ivins 


I. -BOYHOOD 


The  boyhood  of  President  Anthony  W. 
Ivins  was  typical  of  that  of  many  another 
Mormon  boy  in  a  pioneer  family.  He  was 
born  at  Toms  River,  New  Jersey,  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  1852,  the  third  child  of  Israel  and 
Anna  Lowrie  Ivins.  His  parents  had  heard 
the  Gospel  expounded  by  the  prophet  Jo- 
seph Smith,  Sidney  Rigdon,  Erastus  Snow 
and  other  elders,  and  had  been  baptized  be- 
fore their  marriage  in  1844. 

In  the  summer  of  1853,  when  President 
Ivins  was  less  than  a  year  old,  he  made  the 
long  journey  across  the  plains  to  the  Salt  Lake 
valley,  in  a  company  made  up  of  his  parents 
and  a  number  of  other  families  from  New 
Jersey.  The  family  settled  on  a  lot  near  the 
present  site  of  the  Union  Station  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  there  Brother  Ivins  spent  his  early 
years.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  city 
police  force  and  also  served  in  the  Echo 
Canyon  war  of  1856  and  1857. 

Of  these  early  years  President  Ivins  wrote: 
"I  distinctly  remember  watching  my  father 
mould  bullets  for  the  Echo  war  and  his  ap- 
pearance when  he  returned,  ragged  and  shoe- 
less, with  arms  in  his  hands,  and  how  it  in- 
spired me  with  a  desire  to  bear  arms  and 
learn  their  use.  When  he  went  fishing  and 
hunting  I  accompanied  him,  and  thus  became 
strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  sportsman 
and  greatly  desired  a  dog  and  gun." 

At  the  October,  1861  Conference  of  the 
Church  President  Brigham  Young  called  up- 
on a  few  families  of  the  Saints  to  go  into  the 
desolate  country  which  we  now  know  as 
Utah's  Dixie,  and  there  begin  a  new  settle- 
ment. One  of  these  families  was  that  of 
Israel  Ivins.  He  exchanged  all  his  accumu- 
lated property  for  a  traveling  outfit,  and  the 
nine-year-old  Anthony  found  himself  setting 
out  on  his  second  pioneer  journey. 

About  the  first  of  the  following  December 
these  Dixie  Pioneers  arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion near  the  junction  of  the  Virgin  and  Santa 
Clara  rivers,  more  than  three  hundred  miles 
south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  There  they  pitched 
the  tents  in  which  they  lived  during  the  mild 
winter,  while  Israel  Ivins  surveyed  a  near- 
by site  for  the  new  town.  It  was  to  be  called 
St.  George  in  honor  of  Apostle  George  A. 
Smith.  In  the  spring  of  1862  the  settlers 
moved  on  to  their  town  lots  and,  in  the  face 
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o^  the  most  disheartening  obstacles,  began 
the  task  of  building  a  city. 

Here  President  Ivins  spent  his  boyhood 
years.  For  two  or  three  months  of  each  win- 
ter he  attended  school.  During  the  remaind- 
er of  the  year  he  was  kept  busy  with  the 
many  chores  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  pio- 
neer boy.  He  chopped  the  wood  for  his 
mother's  stove,  milked  the  cows,  drove  them 
to  the  hills  where  they  grazed  during  the  day 
and  brought  them  back  home  at  night.  For 
recreation  he  hunted  rabbits  and  birds.  He 
was  too  young  to  use  a  rifle,  but  traded  with 
the  Indians  for  bows  and  arrows  and  became 
skilled  in  their  use. 

When  he  was  about  thirteen  years  old, 
Brother  Ivins  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  with 
his  father,  who  had  been  called  there  to  do 
some  surveying.  While  on  this  visit  to  the 
city  he  experienced  his  first  adventure  in  deer 
hunting,  a  sport  he  was  to  follow  with  en- 
thusiasm for  the  next  sixty-five  years.  The 
hunt  was  planned  for  the  entertainment  of  an 
uncle,  Thomas  W.  Ivins  of  New  Jersey,  who 
was  visiting  in  Utah.  At  the  last  moment  the 
guest  of  honor  decided  not  to  go  on  the  hunt 
because  he  believed  it  would  prove  fruit- 
less. So  without  him,  the  young  boy,  his  fa- 
ther and  another  uncle,  Anthony  Ivins, 
crossed  the  valley  westward  to  Coon's  Can- 
yon, in  the  Oquirrh  mountains,  where  they 
camped  for  the  night.  But  let  President  Iv- 
ins tell  the  story  in  his  own  words: 

"The  following  morning  I  arose  early  and 
went  to  look  for  our  team,  which  I  found  had 
started  down  the  road  toward  home.  I  tracked 
them  a  long  distance  down  the  road  and 
found  them.  When  I  reached  camp  the  morn- 
ing was  nearly  gone.  I  was  very  much  ex- 
cited when  my  father  told  me  that  he  had 
seen  two  deer  feeding  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  above  camp  and  that  he  was  certain 
that  they  were  then  lying  in  a  grove  of  quak- 
ing aspen  where  they  had  gone.  This  was 
my  first  deer  hunt.  In  fact  I  had  never  before 
seen  a  deer  in  his  native  haunts,  and  I  was 
naturally  very  anxious.  My  father  mapped 
out  our  plan  of  campaign  as  follows:  My 
uncle  and  I  were  to  go  by  a  circuitous  route 
to  the  head  of  a  canyon  above  where  the 
deer  were  supposed  to  be,  and  conceal  our- 
selves there.     Father  was  then  to  enter  the 
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quaking  aspen  grove  in  the  canyon  from  be- 
low, and  assured  us  that  he  would  drive  the 
deer  to  where  we  were,  if  we  would  take 
care  of  them  after  they  got  there.  We  were 
to  have  an  hour's  time  to  reach  our  stand 
before  he  went  into  the  timber. 

"My  uncle  and  I  were  both  armed  with 
double-barrelled  shot  guns,  his  a  16  gauge 
and  mine  a  10.  I  had  18  buckshot  in  my  gun, 
9  in  each  barrel.  After  a  long  climb  Uncle 
Anthony  and  I  reached  the  head  of  the  can- 
yon and  selected  our  positions,  he  on  the 
west  and  I  on  the  east  side.  We  had  been  in 
position  only  a  short  time  when  I  saw  Uncle 
Anthony  raise  his  gun  and  fire,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  a  fine  doe  bounded  out  of  the  can- 
yon directly  between  us.  We  both  fired  at 
the  same  instant  and  the  doe  dropped  in  her 
tracks.  I  started  to  run  to  her,  when  my 
uncle  called :  'Look  out,  there  is  another  com- 
ing.' I  stopped  as  a  fine  young  buck  bound- 
ed out  of  the  brush  near  me,  which  I  shot  with 
the  remaining  barrel  of  my  gun.  My  uncle 
comphmented  me  and  was  delighted  that  we 
had  each  killed  a  deer.  I  said,  'I  think  I 
have  killed  two  deer.'  'Why,*  he  replied, 
'you  did  not  fire  at  the  first  one,  did  you?' 
'Yes,'  I  replied,  'and  she  dropped  at  the 
crack  of  my  gun.'  The  guns  had  been  dis- 
charged simultaneously  and  he  did  not  know 


that  I  had  fired,  W^e  \vent  to  the  doe  and 
carefully  examined  the  right  side  which  was 
uppermost  and  which  had  been  exposed  to 
my  uncle's  shots,  but  could  find  no  sign  of 
a  wound.  We  rolled  her  over,  and  on  the 
other  side  near  the  point  of  the  left  shoulder, 
were  the  holes  where  three  buckshot  had 
entered.  That  settled  it.  My  uncle  acknowl- 
edged that  the  honors  were  all  mine. 

"About  this  time  my  father  came  puffing 
up  the  hill  to  where  we  stood.  The  dead 
deer,  as  they  lay  in  the  high  grass  and  weeds, 
were  not  visible.  'Did  you  shoot?'  asked 
my  father.  'Yes,'  I  answered.  'Did  you  hit 
anything?'  'Yes,  I  think  I  did.'  My  father 
was  angry.  He  thought  that  after  all  his  labor 
to  drive  the  deer  to  us,  we  had  allowed  them 
to  escape.  He  started  to  follow  the  tracks 
as  he  said:  'It's  just  as  I  expected.  I  thought 
if  you  hit  one  at  all  you  would  shoot  it  in 
the  tail.'  A  few  steps  and  he  found  the  first 
deer.  He  was  delighted,  and  when  he  found 
the  other  and  learned  that  I  had  killed  them 
both,  he  was  almost  as  pleased  as  I. 

"I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  was  somewhat 
elated.  I  had  killed  the  first  two  deer  I  ever 
saw  and  had  beaten  two  veterans. 

"Now,  there  is  a  sequel  to  this  deer  hiint 
that  I  must  not  forget.  We  loaded  our  game 
into  the  wagon  and  returned  to  Salt  Lake  that 
afternoon.  When  we  reached  my  Uncle 
Anthony's  house,  he  called  to  Uncle  Thomas 
to  come  out  and  help  bring  in  the  deer.  Uncle 
Thomas  answered:  'If  there  is  a  deer  in  that 
wagon  I  will  give  the  man  that  killed  it  fifty 
dollars.'  He  was  greatly  pleased  and  sur- 
prised when  he  saw  the  two  deer,  and  espec- 
ially so  to  learn  that  I  had  killed  them  both, 
but'  he  said  nothing  more  about  the  fifty  dol- 
lars. A  long  time  later,  when  he  had  returned 
to  New  Jersey  and  I  had  gone  home  to  St. 
George,  a  letter  came  with  a  draft  for  fifty 
dollars  in  fulfillment  of  his  promise.  That 
fifty  dollars,  without  adding  to  it  from  any 
other  source,  was  so  profitably  invested  that, 
soon  after,  I  bought  a  city  lot  with  it,  and 
later  exchanged  that  for  for  another,  upon 
which  I  built  the  house  which  was  my  home 
for  fifteen  years." 

After  this  visit  to  Salt  Lake  City,  President 
Ivins  returned  to  St.  George  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  boyhood,  joining  the 
older  folks  in  their  hard  struggle  against  the 
heat,  the  sand,  the  drouths,  the  floods  and 
the  many  other  obstacles  which  they  had  to 
fight  in  their  mission  of  building  up  that  bar- 
ren country.  In  this  hard  way  he  learned 
the  lessons  which  were  to  guide  "him  through- 
out his  life. 


PARTAKING  OF  THE  SACRAMENT 

By  President  David  O.  McKay 


PRESIDENT  DAVID  O.  McKAY 

The  partaking  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Associated 
with  it  are  principles  fundamental  in  charac- 
ter-building and  essential  to  man's  advance- 
ment and  exaltation  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Too  few  communicants  attach  to  this  simple 
though  sublime  rite  the  importance  and  sig- 
nificance that  it  merits.  Unfortunately,  the 
form  of  worship  is  frequently  an  outward 
compliance  without  the  true-  soul  acknowl- 
edgment of  its  deep  spiritual  significance. 

One  reason  why  thinking  men  and  women 
are  rejecting  the  pseudo-Christian  sects  of  the 
day  is  because  of  the  daily  acts  of  so-called 
Christian  believers.  It  is  very  easy  to  go  to 
Church,  to  sing  hallelujah  and  to  cry,  "Lord, 
Lord!"  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  do  that  which 
the  Lord  requires. 

When  churchmen's  acts  do  not  conform  to 
their  pretensions,  non-churchmen  accuse  them 
of  hypocrisy,  one  of  the  gross  sins  condemned 
most  vehementlv  by  the  Savior. 

Members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  should 
strive  very  earnestly  to  reflect  in  their  daily 
conduct  those  ideals  which  on  Sunday  they 
profess  to  cherish. 
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In  the  partaking  of  the  Sacrament,  there  is 
dai\ger  of  people's  permitting  formality  to 
supersede  spirituality.  When  such  is  the 
case,  the  ordinance  may  prove  to  be  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing. 

The  blessing  of  the  Bread,  which  is  offered 
in  behalf  of  everyone  who  partakes  of  the 
Sacrament  reveals  clearly  the  relation  that 
one  assumes  to  the  Lord,  and  the  obligations 
each, one  takes  upon  himself.  Reverence  and 
the  sacredness  of  a  promise,  are  the  first  two 
principles  therein  emphasized. 

Revercncct 

The  address,  "O  God,  the  Eternal  Father," 
is  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
gregation that  the  Lord  is  present;  at  least 
that  His  spirit  is  in  possible  communication 
with  the  spirit  of  each  one  who  sincerely  seeks 
Him.  Charles  Lamb  once  said,  "If  Shake- 
speare were  to  come  into  this  room,  we  should 
all  rise  up  to  meet  him;  but  if  Christ  were  to 
come  into  it,  we  should  all  fall  upon  our 
knees."  This  reverent  attitude  should  be 
maintained  during  the  administration  of  the 
Sacrament.  Though  the  congregation  docs 
not  kneel,  it  should  maintain  perfect  order. 
Every  one  present  should  think  of  the  virtues 
of  the  Christ  life,  for  the  Sacrament  is  "blessed 
and  sanctified"  that  each  may  partake  of  it 
"in  remembrance"  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Promise  Attested: 

There  are  few  things  in  life  more  sacred 
than  one's  word  of  honor.  Truthfulness,  hon- 
esty, are  fundamentalvirtues,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  build  a  noble  character. 
Charles  E.  Jefferson  aptly  says,  "All  virtues 
are  important,  but  some  are  more  essential 
than  others.  There  are  virtues  whose  ab- 
sence leaves  the  character  ragged  and  marred, 
and  there  are  others  whose  absence  leaves 
the  soul  a  hollow  shell."  The  man  who  dis- 
regards a  promise,  who  treats  lightly  and  with 
contempt  his  word  of  honor,  has  a  soul  that 
is  but  "a  hollow  shell." 

All  who  partake  of  the  Sacrament,  witness, 
that  is,  give  evidence  of,  or  attest  before 
"God,  the  Eternal  Father,"  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  do  certain  things.  In  England  when  a 
man  witnesses  a  signature  to  an  important  le- 
gal document,  the  barrister  before  whom  the 
signature  is  attested  may  require  the  man  to 
solemnize  his  word  or  oath  by  touching  the 
Bible.  Of  course,  that  is  mere  folly;  but  it 
originally  signified  that  a  promise  made  in 
the  presence  of  that  which  is  holy  would  be 

{Continued  on  page  588) 
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By  the  late  Elder  Orson  F,  Whitney 


ORSON  F.  WHITNEY 

There  is  only  one  way  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  but  there  are  many  ways  into  the 
Human  Heart;  and  the  Church  of  God,  in  its 
mission  of  promulgating  Truth  and  turning 
souls  to  righteousness,  has  constant  need  of 
and  legitimate  use  for,  every  avenue  of  en- 
trance thereto.  Poetry,  music,  the  arts  in 
general,  as  well  as  science  and  philosophy — 
all  these  can  be  utilized  as  auxiliaries  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  carrying  on  of 
God's  manifold  work.  They  may  or  may  not 
be  essential  parts  of  the  Divine  Message,  but 
they  certainly  prepare  the  way  for  greater 
things  to  follow;  and  this,  to  my  thinking,  is 
the  main  reason  why  they  were  sent  into  the 
world.  There  is  something  purifying,  en- 
nobling, exalting,  religious,  in  all  true  poetry, 
true  music,  real  science  and  genuine  phil- 
osophy. 

"The  poets  of  the  world  are  the  prophets 
of  humanity,"  says  Dr.  Holland.  "They  for- 
ever reach  after  and  foresee  the  ultimate  good. 
They  are  evermore  building  the  Paradise  that 
is  to  be,  painting  the  Millennium  that  is  to 
come.  When  the  world  shall  reach  the  poet's 
ideal,  it  will  arrive  at  perfection;  and  much 
good  will  it  do  to  the  world  to  measure  itself 


by  this  ideal  and  struggle  to  lift  the  real  ti3>^ 
its  lofty  level." 

In  the  light  of  such  a  noble  utterance,  how 
paltry  the  ordinary  concept  of  the  poet  as  a 
mere  verse-builder.  His  true  mission  is  to* 
lift  up  the  ideal,  the  ensign  of  progress,  and^ 
encourage  the  listless  or  struggling  really  to^ 
advance  towards  it,  to  rally  round  it,  and  by 
following  on,  eventually  attain  perfection. 

In  this  age  of  money-worship  the  poet  is 
often  referred  to  and  sometimes  ridiculed  as 
"a  dreamer,"  but  the  ridicule,  when  applied 
to  a  real  poet,  a  true  son  or  daughter  of  the 
Muses,  is  pointless.  It  glances  off,  and  turns 
like  a  boomerang  upon  the  thoughtless  hand 
that  threw  it. 

The  poet  is  a  dreamer;  but  so  is  the  archi- 
tect and  the  projector  of  railroads.  Are  they 
fit  objects  for  ridicule?  Their  dreams  are 
material,  while  his  dream  is  spiritual;  but  they 
are  all  dreamers,  lifting  the  real  toward  the 
"lofty  level"  of  the  ideal.  If  there  were  no 
dreamers,  there  would  be  no  builders;  if 
there  were  no  poets,  there  would  be  little  or 
no  progress.  Every  art  and  every  science 
must  have  its  share  of  poetic  idealism  and 
enthusiasm  in  order  to  produce  best  results. 
Poets  are  prophets  of  a  lesser  degree,  and  the 
prophets  are  the  mightiest  of  the  poets.  They 
hold  the  key  to  the  symbolism  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  they  alone  are  qualified  to  in- 
terpret it.  There  are  plenty  of  rhymesters 
who  are  neither  poets  nor  prophets,  and  there 
have  been  poets  and  prophets  who  never 
built  a  verse  nor  made  a  rhyme. 

Rhyme  is  not  an  essential  element  of  poet- 
ry, if  it  were,  any  piece  of  jingling  doggerel 
would  be  poetry. 

"God  bless  me  and  my  wife. 
My  son  John  and  his  wife, 

We  four 

And  no  more." 

That's  rhyme,  but  it  isn't  poetry — it  isn't 
even  good  sense.  Versification  is  an  art  em- 
ployed  by  the  poet  to  make  his  thought  more 
attractive.  The  rhyme  pleases  the  ear  and 
helps  the  sentiment  to  reach  the  heart — a 
ticket  of  admission,  as  it  were.  A  musical 
instrument  is  painted  and  gilded,  not  to  im- 
prove its  musical  powers,  but  to  make  it  beau-  , 
tiful  to  the  eye,  while  its  music  appears  to  the 
ear  and  charms  the  soul.  Rhyme  sustains 
about  the  same  relation  to  poetry,  as  paint 
or  gold  leaf  to  the  piano  or  the  organ,  and  no 
more.  Clothing  adds  nothing  to  one's  sta- 
ture, nor  to  one's  mental  or  moral  worth,  but 
it  enables  one  to  appear  well  in  society.  "The 
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apparel"   may   "piQclaim,"   but  it  doeg  not  man  mind  gives  to  itself  of  the  cOSStilution 

make  "the  man."  of  the  world/'  So  says  that  great  modeffl  phil- 

The  essence  of  poetry  is  in  its  idealism,  osopher,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 

its  symbolism.     God  has  built  His  universe  Philosophy,  like  poetry,  helps  to  win  souls, 

upon  symbols,  the  lesser  suggesting  and  lead-  ^here  the  Gospel  in  its  fulness  might  offend, 

mg  up  to  the  greater,  the  poetic  faculty—  To  some  nations,  therefore,  philosophers  and 

possessed  m  fulness  by  the  prophet— recog-  p^ets  are  sent,  in  lieu  of  prophets,  or  others 

-nizes  and  interprets  It.      AH  things  have  their  bearing  the  authority  of  the  priesthood.  The 

^.^""f^'  V  ^"^  A'^^     '^^^%l''^  ^Tfi  '^^°''^  °*  plain,  blunt  message  of  the  man  of  God,  who 

the  Maker.  _  (Moses  6:63  )     All  creations,  eomes  proclaiming   "Thus  saith  the  Lord," 

h^fl°"''';K'^''*'u^°^^^^?f'^^*°5-Ii^y  1,  ^nd  antagonizes  many  who  perhaps 
point  to  something  above  and  beyond.  That  ^^n  ji^ten  to  the  philosopher  and  be  impressed 
IS  why  poetry  of  the  highest  order  is  always  ^^^h  his  cogent  reasoning;  or  charmed  by  the 
prophetic,  or  infinitely  suggestive;  and  that  is  p^et,  with  his  melodious  verse  and  appeal- 
why  the  poet  is  a  prophet  and  why  there  is  j^g  illustrations;  or  won  over  by  the  scientist, 
such  a  thmg  as  poetic  prose.  ^ith  his  clear-cut,  convincing  demonstrations. 
"Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  AH  kinds  of  teachers  go  before  the  prophet, 
How  they  grow.  They  toil  not.  preparing  his  way,  or  follow  after  him,  con- 
Neither  do  they  spin.  firming  his  testimony;  and  the  sum  of  it  all 
And  yet  I  say  unto  you,  will  be  the  betterment  and  eventual  salvation 
That  even  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  of  the  race. 

Was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  Music   softens   the   heart,   and  more   than 

That  is  poetry,  and  of  the  highest  order —  once  has  paved  the  way  to  a  reception  of  the 

full  of  rhythm,  yet  having  no  rhyme.  Gospel.    What  would  we  do  without  music 

Anything  is  poetic  that  suggests  something  in  our  religious  gatherings?  "The  song  of  the 

greater  than  itself.     Man,  fashioned  in  the  righteous  is  a  prayer  unto  Me,"  the  Lord  says; 

divine  image,  suggests  God,  and  is  therefore  and  assuredly  nothing  brings  the  Spirit  of  the 

"A  symbol  of  God,"  as  Carlyle  affirms.     Jo-  Lord  into  a  meeting  more  quickly  than  good 

seph  Smith  goes  further.    He  declares  God  to  singing,  especially  when  choir  and  congrega- 

be  "An  Exalted  Man,"     To  narrow  minds  iton  join.  But  the  singing  must  be  soulful,  heart 

this  is  blasphemy;  but  to  the  broad-minded  and  voice  uniting.     Musical  ■  gymnastics  on 

it  is  poetry — poetry  of  the  sublimest  type.  such  occasions  are  entirely  out  of  place.  Mere 

In  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  eat  display  of  lung  power  and  vocal  skill  is  no 

and  drink  of  the  emblems  of  His  flesh  and  more  acceptable  to  God  as  worship  than  is 

blood;  the  bread  and  water,  sanctified  by  the  glibness   of  speech    without    judgment,     or 

priestly  blessing,  representing  things  greater  prayer  without  sincerity. 

than  themselves.     The  whole   sacred   cere-  Tourists  come  in  constant  streams  to  listen 

mony  is  a  poem  in  word  and  action.  to  the  wonderful  tones  of  the  great  organ. 

So  also  is  baptism,  which  represents  birth  and  to  the  singing  of  our  splendid  choirs  in 

or  creation — burial  and  resurrection.  "Chil-  Salt  Lake,  Ogden,  Provo  and  other  taber- 

dren  of  my  begetting" — so  the  ancient  Apos-  nacles.     The  Gospel  is  not  always  preached 

ties  characterized  their  converts,  referring  to  to  these  tourists;  they  do  not  always  want  it; 

them  also  as  "babes  in  Christ."    Fatherhood  but  their  feelings  are  mellowed  by  the  music, 

and  motherhood  are  both  symbolized  in  the  and  they  go  away  with  a  better  understanding 

baptismal  ordinance,  the  true  form  of  which  of,  and  with  kinder  feelings  toward  the  peo- 

is  immersion.    Any  deviation  from  that  mode  pie  who  build  such  instruments,  who  organize 

destroys  the  symbolism  or  poetic  meaning  of  such  choirs,  and  who  rear  such  structures, 

the  ceremony.    To  be  baptized  or  resurrected.  Their  works  speak  for  them.     The  tree    is 

is  to  be  "bom  again";  the  soul,  cleansed  from  known  by  its  fruit.    Depraved  wretches,  such 

sin,  being  typical,  in  its  infant-like  purity,  of  as  they  are  often  though  falsely  represented 

the  soul  raised  to  immortality.  to  be,  do  not  love  music,  do  not  care  for  poct- 

The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  replete  with  poetry  ry  and  philosophy,  do  not  cultivate  the  arts 

—is  one  vast  poem  from  beginning  to  end.  and  sciences,  do  not  turn  deserts  into  gar- 

The  greatest  of  all  Prophets  was  likewise  the  dens,  nor  rear  tabernacles  and  temples  unto 

Greatest  of  all  Poets.    He  comprehended  the  God. 

universe  and  its  symbolism — ^the  poetry  of  it  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  music, 

^as  no  one  else  ever  did.    He  taught  in  po-  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  science,  philoso- 

ctic  parables,  taking  simple  things  as  types  phy,  or  any  other  thing,  can  take  the  place 

of  greater  things,  and  teaching  lessons  that  of  the  Divine  Plan  whereby  God  proposes  to 

lead  the  mind  onward  and  upward  toward  save  and  exalt  this  world,  as  He  has  saved 

perfection.  and  exalted  in  past  ages,   in  earher  aeons. 

Philosophy  is  "the  account  which  the  hu-  (Continued  on  page  599) 


SOME  POINTS  ON 

Supervision  in  the  Sunday  School 

Edith  Ryberg 


"Supervision  is  leadership  in  improving  the 
teaching  in  Sunday  School." 

Supervision  is  now  conceived  as  co-opera- 
tive educational  leadership.  All  stake  board 
members  and  all  ward  superintendencics  are 
supervisors  and  must  co-ordinate  their  efforts 
in  assuming  responsibility  for  guiding  child 
growth. 

Supervision  should  bring  the  special  com- 
petencies of  all  Sunday  School  workers  to 
bear  on  the  total  program  of  the  school. 

Ward  superintendencies  are  responsible 
for  over-all  planning  and  co-ordination  of  the 
instructional  program.  Their  leadership  must 
help  teachers  to  work  in  harmony  with  the 
entire  school. 

Characteristics  of  a  Good  Supervisor 

1 .  He  is  basically  a  good  Latter-day  Saint 
in  philosophy  and  action. 

2.  He  possesses  fundamental  leadership 
ability. 

3.  He  has  a  common  knowledge  with  his 
teachers  of  the  goal,  the  methods  and  the 
material  of  his  course. 

4.  He  knows  how  to  work  co-operatively 
and  democratically  with  the  teachers. 

5.  He  knows  intimately  the  teachers  with 
whom  he  works. 

6.  He  utilizes  all  avenues  of  supervision  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  the  goals  of  super- 
vision. 

Visiting  the  Teachers  in  Action  in  the 
Classrooms 

1.  Supervisors  should  make  a  study  of  the 
teacher  before  visiting— her  personality, 
training,  experience,  methods  she  uses,  etc. 

2.  Supervisors  should  study  the  groups  to 
be  visited. 

3.  Classroom  visitation  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  forms  of  supervision. 

4.  Classroom  visits  should  never  be  made 
in  the  spirit  of  "snooper -vision." 

5.  Classroom  visitation  without  confer- 
ences with  the  teachers  observed  is  valuable 
only  to  the  visitors. 

6.  Stake  supervisors  benefit  a  great  deal 
-through  visitation— they  see  superior  teach- 
ers, superior  methods,  etc. 


7.  Sunday  School  teachers  may  resent  the 
technical  supervision  common  in  day  schools, 
including  teacher  rating,  statistical  tech- 
niques, etc. 

8.  The  newer  type  of  supervision  is  co- 
operative and  democratic  in  spirit,  not  in- 
spectional  and  autocratic. 

9.  Systematic  supervision  is  indispensable, 
whether  on  schedule  or  on  call. 

10.  Note  taking  should  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  elaborated  after  the  class  hour, 
and  carefully  recorded  for  future  reference. 

11.  Supervisors  should  not  take  over  the 
class  exercises. 

12.  Supervisors  must  plan  carefully  for 
conferences. 

Informal  Conferences  and  Personal 
Discussions  With  Teachers 

1.  Conferences  are  indispensable  in  ef- 
fective supervision. 

2.  Conferences  should  furnish  specific 
help  to  teachers. 

3.  Adequate  preparation  is  necessary  to 
make  a  conference  valuable. 

4.  Conferences  are  the  most  difficult  activ- 
ity in  the  supervision  of  instruction. 

5.  There  are  two  forms  of  conferences: 
pre-teaching  and  post-teaching.  More  em- 
phasis should  be  given  to  the  former  when 
possible. 

6.  The  supervisor  is  the  key  to  effective 
conferences. 

7.  The  supervisor  should  establish  friendly 
relations  with  his  teachers  as  a  pre-requisite 
for  a  conference. 

8.  The  supervisor  should  be  systematic, 
encourage  the  teacher  by  favorable  com- 
ment and  always  be  gracious  in  his  manner. 

9.  All  weak  points  of  teaching  should  be 
discussed  on  an  impersonal  basis,  and  as  ob- 
jectively as  possible. 

10.  The  supervisor  should  lead  the  teach- 
er toward  self-analysis,  self  appraisal,  self- 
criticism,  and  self-improvement. 

11.  Conferences  should  be  held  as  soon 
after  visitation  as  possible,  but  not  until  the 
supervisor  has  made  some  preparation. 

12.  Conferences  should  continue  as  long 
as  profitable,  but  ordinarily  not  over  thirty 
to  forty  minutes. 
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(Note:  Mrs.  Garner  died  last  year  at  the  occupied  by  the  savage  mob,  and  the  grain 

age  of  107  years.      Several  years  ago  she  and  other  crops  in  the  fields  rotting,  while 

dictated  a  sketch  of  her  life  to  her  daughter,  we  were  going  hungry. 

Mrs.  Annie  Garner  Barton,  and  this  sketch  One  afternoon  a  heavy  rain  began,  and 

is  about  to  be  published  by  Harold  Jenson,  our  bedding  was  soaking  wet.     Some  of  the 

who  is  historian  for  the  Sons  of  the  Pioneers  Saints  were  sick  from  exposure;  the  sick  and 

organization,  with  such  explanations  as  may  dying  were  made  as  comfortable  as  possible 

make  the  story  clear. )  by  erecting  a  makeshift  shelter  of  old  canvas. 

The  mob  rushed  into  Nauvoo  cursing  and  quilts,  blankets,  or  anything  they  could  spare 

yelling.     They  violated  every  promise  they  to  protect  them  from  the  storm, 

had  made  to  the  Saints.  Brockman,  their  lead-  Mother's  entire  family  kept  well.  The  food 

er,  ordered  every  Mormon  out  of  the  city;  of  the  entire  camp  was  gone,  so  there  was 

also  every  man    who  had    taken    up  arms  extreme  suffering  and  we  were  all  so  cold 

against  the  mob  in  defense  of  the  city.  and  hungry,  but  we  were    without    homes. 

They  entered  our  sacred  Temple,  using  ir-  shelter  or  food,  and  no  friend  to  offer  us 

reverent,  profane  language  and  horrid  oaths,  assistance. 

A  preacher  climbing  the  tower  of  the  Temple  The  Saints  had  been  mobbed,  persecuted, 
shouted,  "Peace  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  robbed,  some  murdered,  and  we  who  re- 
earth,  now  the  Mormons  are  driven  out."  mained  in  Nauvoo  had  been  driven  from  our 
Then' they  ran  from  place  to  place  ransacking  homes  to  seek  places  elsewhere.  The  suffer- 
houses,  taking  whatever  they  wanted.  They  ing  and  sadness  of  that  camp  I  shall  never 
were  very  cruel  to  the  aged  and  sick  and  forget.  It  is  impossible  for  human  tongue 
abused  the  people  who  were  burying  their  to  describe  the  cries  of  the  hungry  children 
dead.  They  held  mock  court  in  the  Temple,  for  food  and  shelter,  the  groans  of  the  sick 
Some  of  the  Saints  were  tried  and  sentenced  and  dying,  the  sadness  of  others  for  the  loss 
to  death,  while  others  were  mockingly  bap-  of  their  loved  ones.  What  a  terrible  night 
tized  in  the  river  by  the  mobbers.  The  mob  of  misery!  We  didn't  even  have  a  light  ex- 
did  not  give  us  time  to  dispose  of  our  proper-  cept  a  candle  which  flickered  out  in  the  wind 
ty,  nor  to  pack  our  wagons  with  all  the  things  and  rain  as  it  was  carried  from  one  place  to 
we  needed.     They  demanded  that  we  leave  another,  to  care  for  the  sick  and  the  dying. 

immediately.  ^                 „        °  ^r°  °i.    ,               •           t 

We  hurried  to  pack  some  food,  cooking  I  must  tell  you  of  a  little  experience   1 

utensils,  clothing,  and  bedding,  which  were  had  while  crossing  the  plains  in  1852.     As  I 

afterwards  strewn  over  the  ground  by  the  have  said,  the  Indians  gave  us  some  trouble 

mob,  as  they  searched  for  fire  arms.  and  especially  me.    You  see  I  had  long,  red, 

While  we  were  waiting  to  be  ferried  across  curly  hair,  hanging  in  ringlets  down  my 
the  Mississippi  River,  some  of  the  mob,  with  back,  this  which  seemed  to  attract  the  In- 
drawn bayonets,  lined  up  on  each  side  of  dians,  and  I  was  afraid  of  them, 
the  road  leading  to  the  river,  while  others  One  Indian  chief  took  a  special  fancy  to 
searched  the  wagons  and  took  all  the  fire-  me  and  wanted  mother  to  give  me  to  him,  as 
arms  they  found,  even  to  the  housewives'  his  white  squaw,  and  he  would  give  her  many 
butcher  knives,  so  that  we  would  have  noth-  ponies.  Of  course,  she  refused  him,  but  he 
ing  to  defend  ourselves  with.  My  mother  was  very  determined  and  followed  our  camp 
was  successful  in  hiding  three  guns  in  her  for  several  days.  We  were  all  very  much 
feather  bed,  and  the  mob  did  not  find  them.  worried  for  fear  he  would  steal  me. 

A  sympathetic  member  of  the  mob  offered  So  after  he  left  camp  mother  decided    to 

to  carry  mother's  baby  down  to  the  ferry,  try  and  hide  me.     The  next  day,  before  we 

but  mother  refused  his  kindness.     She  had  left  camp,  mother  took  our  feather  beds  and 

some  dough  already  in  the  kettles  to  bake,  placed  them  over  two  boxes  so  that  I  would 

Of  course;  she  did  not  have  time  to  bake;  not  smother,  and  I  crawled  in  there, 

so  she  hung  it  on  the  reach  of  our  wagon  and  Sure  enough,  the  Indiap  chief  came  back 

cooked  it  after  we  crossed  the  Mississippi  with  his  men.    He  asked  for  me.  Mother  told 

j^j-ygj.  him  I  was  lost,  but  he  was  not  satisfied,  and, 

After  being  ferried  across  the  river  on  a  with  this,  proceeded  to  look  in  every  wagon 

flat  boat  we  camped  on  the  Iowa  side.  Here  to  see  if  I  was  there.    Then  he  came  to  search 

we  were  in  another  state  and  without  any  ours.    He  even  felt  of  the  feather  bed  I  was 

shelter  from  the  scorching  sun  of  the  Sep-  under,  but  did  not  find  me.    He  stayed  with 

tember  days  and  the  cold  of  the  night.  Our  the  company  all  day  to  see  if  I  came  back, 

food  supply  lasted  only  a  few  days.     We  When  it  became  dark  he  went  away,-  saying 

could  look  upon  our  beautiful  Nauvoo  being  that  some  time  he  would  find  me.     But   we 
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never  saw  him  again  and  during  the  remaind- 
never  saw  him  again  during  the  remainder 
of  our  trip  to  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
o  o  o  o 

Westward  Ho!  Westward,  was  the  cry 
of  every  Latter-day  Saint.  Just  to  be  in  Salt 
Lake  Valley  with  our  Prophet  and  leaders 
and  the  rest  of  the  Saints  w^as  the  greatest  de- 
sire of  our  hearts. 

We  often  talked  of  Nauvoo  and  of  our 
cruel  expulsion  from  Illinois  by  a  murder- 
ous vicious  mob,  who  had  no  respect  for 
themselves  nor  the  rights  of  other  people. 
They  were  a  disgrace  to  the  United  States 
of  which  they  were  citizens,  nor  had  they  a 
spark  of  manhood  or  honor  or  reverence  for 
Deity. 

We  held  camp  fire  meetings,  sang  songs 
and  tried  to  enjoy  ourselves  the  best  we  could 
under  the  existing  conditions.  The  brethren 
had  previously  advised  the  Saints  the  best 
way  to  proceed  west. 

[Mary  went  to  live  in  Slaterville,  with  her 
mother.  This  was  before  her  marriage  to 
Wm.  Garner,  in  1856,  when  she  was  twenty. 
And  then  .  .  .] 


Flag  Exercises  in  Richfield 

By  Luella  S.  Nelson 

On  Memorial  Day,  in  Sacrament  meeting, 
our  Third  Ward  Junior  Sunday  School  pre- 
sented a  Service  Flag  to  the  Ward. 

Throughout  the  month  of  May,  we  asked 
the  children  to  put  pennies  in  a  bottle,  "so  that 
we  might  buy  a  blue  star  for  every  Third 
Ward  Soldier."  The  children  were  very 
interested  and  enough  pennies  were  put  in 
the  bottle  for  the  blue  stars,  and  also  the  red 
and  white  satin  used  for  the  flag. 

The  presentation  of  the  flag  was  as  fol- 
lows: The  children  marched  to  stage,  each 
holding  a  white  card,  with  a  blue  star  and  a 
Soldier's  name  on  it.  They  sang  "Keep  The 
Home  Fires  Burning,"  then  a  small  boy  in 
uniform  stepped  forward  and  said: 

Today  we  have  a  day  of  memory, 
For  soldiers,  brave  and  free, 
Who  fought  and  died  in  battle 
That  we  might  have  liberty, 


One  day  an  Indian  chief  came  to  our  door, 
and  to  our  great  surprise  it  was  the  same  In- 
dian with  whom  we  had  our  experience  on 
the  plains.  He  made  us  understand  he  had 
followed  us  here  and  still  wanted  me  to  be 
his  bride.  Of  course  mother  refused  him 
again,  but  he  would  not  go  away.  He  sat 
beside  our  door  for  three  days.  This  was 
an  old  Indian  custom  before  demanding  his 
bride. 

After  three  days  he  again  asked  me  to  be 
his  white  bride,  offering  mother  many  po- 
nies, beads  and  blankets  for  me.  He  said  he 
would  make  me  queen  of  his  tribe,  that  I 
would  have  a  tent  of  my  own,  his  other 
squaws  could  be  my  servants,  and  he  would 
make  me  happy.  Mother  refused  and  told 
him  to  go  away.  Still  he  was  not  satisfied 
and  asked  me  to  go  with  him  back  to  his 
tribe.  I  refused  and  told  him  I  would  never 
go  with  him,  as  I  was  white,  and  he  must 
live  among  his  own  people  and  not  bother 
me. 

With  bowed  head  and  bent  shoulders  he 
went  away  sorrowing.  He  never  came  back 
and  I  never  saw  him  again. 


Our  own  boys  of  the  U.S.A. 
So  young  and  strong  and  brave. 
Are  fighting  in  this  battle 
A  world's  freedom  to  save, 
So  that  other  little  children. 
Far  across  the  Sea — 
Can  live  in  peace  and  safety. 
Just  like  you  and  me. 

So  we,  children,  gave  our  pennies. 
And  we  bought  some  stars  so  blue. 
One  for  every  Third  Ward  Soldier — 
Blue,  for  love  and  honor,  too. 
Many  die  for  our  loved  Country, 
And  we've  heard  the  story  told 
"That  when  a  soldier  dies  in  service — 
Then  His  blue  star  turns  to  gold." 
Now  we  pray,  Dear  Heavenly  Father, 
If  the  story's  really  true — 
Hear  the  prayer  of  little  children. 
Please  let  OUR  STARS  all  stay  blue. 
While    "America    The    Beautiful,"    was 
played  softly  on  the  piano  and  violin,  each 
child   stepped    forward   and    his   star    was 
pinned  on  the  flag,  and  the  name  repeated. 
After  all  the  stars  were  in  place,  the  flag  was 
presented  to  the  Bishopric,  by  two  of  our 
older  boys.     More  stars  may  be  added    as 
the  boys  are  called  to  service.     The  names 
are  all  typed  on  a  white  satin  ribbon,  at- 
tached to  the  flag. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  flag,  with  its 
59  stars  and  no  member  of  our  Junior  Sun- 
day School  will  ask,  "What  is  a  Service 
Flag?" — they  know,  for  they  have  made  one. 


(characteristics  of  (barl^  (childhood 

(3  to  7  years  of  age) 
Marie  Felt 


Richard,  age  six,  and  Morris,  age  four, 
sat  at  the  dinner  table  one  evening  discussing 
some  things  that  had  happened  at  the  home 
from  which  they  had  just  moved.  Not  re- 
membering these  happenings,  Margaret,  their 
little  sister,  age  three,  looked  at  her  mother 
with  big,  blue  eyes  and  said,  "Where  were 
I,  Mommee?"  Immediately  Richard  spoke 
up  and  said,  "Oh,  you  were  in  heaven.  You 
were  an  angel"  Margaret  then  wanted  to 
know  what  angels  looked  like,  where  they 
lived,  ziz.,  and  her  brothers  of  the  advanced 
ages  just  mentioned,  told  her  all  about  it, 
at  least  as  far  as  they  knew. 

Now  how  much  can  we  expect  of  a  two- 
year-old,  a  three,  four,  five,  six,  eight,  or 
nine  year  old?  What  kind  of  person  is  a 
child  at  these  various  age  levels?  What  in- 
terests him?  Is  he  a  realist  or  does  he  live 
in  the  land  of  make  believe?  What,  if  any, 
spiritual  things  appeal  to  him?  Is  spirituality 
to  be  found  only  in  Bible  stories,  or  is  it  to 
be  found  also  in  the  present  world  about  us? 
If  so,  how  and  in  what  way  can  we  help 
these  little  folks  to  understand  and  see  the 
evidences  of  God's  love  about  them  wher- 
ever they  may  be?  What  really  is  our  pur- 
pose in  holding  Sunday  School  classes  for 
these  little  children?  These  and  many  other 
questions  present  themselves  frequently  to  us 
as  Sunday  School  teachers. 

In  order  to  do  our  most  effective  work, 
we,  as  teachers  must  understand  the  levels 
of  child  development  and  plan  our  lesson  ap- 
proaches and  presentations  in  the  light  of 
them.  We  must  see  God  and  the  world 
about  us  through  the  eyes  of  childhood. 

Let  us  consider  then,  the  various  levels  of 
development  for  Nursery,  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  children.  Just  what  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  each  age  level  and  what  can  we 
expect  of  them  in  our  Sunday  Schools.  For 
convenience  we  have  listed  them  as  follows: 

L  Vital  factors  to    be  considered  in  Un- 
derstanding the  Levels  of  Development 

A.  Degree  of  organization 

1 — ^Nursery  child — has  miscellane- 
ous experiences  which  he  has 
not  yet  the  power  to  organize. 

2- — Kindergarten  child — will  begin  to 
put  experiences  together  and  or- 
ganize them. 

3 — Primary  child — organizes  his  ex- 
periences and  formulates  his  con- 
cepts, sometimes  reaching  the 
stage  of  expressing  it  in  the  form 
of  a  motto  or  slogan. 
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B.  Inhibitions 

1 — A  little  child  thinks  and  acts  at 
the  same  time.  His  power  to 
practice  inhibition  is  very  imma- 
ture. For  this  reason  little  chil- 
dren all  want  to  talk  at  the  same 
time.  By  the  time  a  child  has 
reached  the  Primary  class  he 
should  have  developed  his  power 
to  inhibit  and  should  not  bubble 
forth. 

Many  teachers  have  not 
learned  how  to  co-operate  with 
little  children  in  developing  their 
powers  of  inhibition.  One  way 
is  to  discuss  the  existing  situa- 
tion with  them,  deciding  together 
on  the  value  and  benefit  of  taking 
turns.  As  a  result  of  this  ignoring 
or  failure  to  grant  the  opportunity 
to  co-operate,  the  teacher  does  all 
the  taking  and  the  child  is 
squelched.  He  finally  crawls  in- 
side of  himself,  becomes  passive 
or  centers  his  thoughts  and  atten- 
tion on  something  else. 

C.  Fatigue 

1 — ^A  little  child  fatigues  quickly,  a 
Nursery  child  more  quickly  than 
a  Kindergarten  or  Primary  child. 
For  this  reason  seating  facilities 
should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion; chairs  should  be  of  proper 
height. 

The  focus  of  the  child's  eye  on 
the  object  should  be  as  nearly  on 
a  level  as  possible.  The  strain 
on  a  Nursery  child  is  greater  than 
on  an  older  one.  He  usually  has 
to  look  up.  The  physical  setup 
has  been  planned  for  the  adult  or 
more  nearly  mature  child. 

The  conductor  of  a  Sunday 
School  for  little  children  should 
be  seated  or  stand  so  as  to  cause 
the  children  the  least  amount  of 
strain. 

The  position  or  arrangement  of 
chairs  also  makes  for  fatigue  if 
the  child  has  to  look  sidewise.  A 
very  satisfactory  arrangement  is 
that  of  the  semi-circle,  facing  the 
person  who  is  to  conduct  the 
service. 

Obstructions  also  may  cause 
fatigue  and  strain.  A  teacher 
seated  in  front  of  little  children 
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blocks   their    vision    and    causes 
strain  to  see  and  participate. 

Frequent  changes  are  most 
necessary  to  avoid  strain  and 
fatigue.  The  younger  the  child 
the  more  frequent  changes  are 
needed.  For  example  in  one  Sun- 
day School,  children,  as  many  as 
wish  to  do  so,  come  to  the  front 
to  lead  in  the  songs  chosen  to 
be  sung.  They  have  opportuni- 
ties to  offer  the  prayers,  without 
prompting  or  help.  To  lead  the 
Sacrament  gem,  act  as  doorkeep- 
er, put  away  the  books,  dust  the 
chairs,  to  draw  on  the  blackboard 
and  perform  many  acts  of  serv- 
ice. Formalized  rest  exercises  are 
not  required  because  of  a  well- 
planned  program  with  plenty  of 
child  opportunity.  Participation 
in  the  above  not  only  gives  rest 
and  avoids  fatigue,  but  builds 
faith  through  an  opportunity  to 
live  it. 
D.  Interest  Span 

Nursery  Child — very  short,  shallow, 
flits.  The  slightest  distraction 
registers.  He  is  interested  in  ob- 
jects and  that  which  affects  him 
personally.  He  is  in  the  "I" 
stage. 

Kindergarten — His  range  of  interest 
includes  other  children  and  more 
objects. 

Primary — His  interest  range  includes 
the  community  interests  and  chil- 
dren and  what  these  people  and 
objects  can  do  for  him  as  well  as 
for  each  other. 
n»  Attitude  Toward  Sunday  School 
Nursery  Child 

1.  Takes  Sunday  School  as  a  matter  of 
course.   - 

2.  His  faith  is  simple.  It  is  not  an  in- 
telligent, reasoned-out  faith.  He  ac- 
cepts everything  he  is  told. 

3.  He  is  very  dependent  and  looks  up 
to  the  older  children. 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Children 

1.  As  children  grow  older  they  become 
more  critical  of  themselves  and  their 
comrades. 

2.  The  Kindergarten  child  is  less  de- 
pendent than  the  Nursery  child  and 
more  confident;  has  more  faith  in  his 
ability  to  do  things. 

3.  Primary  child  wants  to  know  the 
whys  and  hows.  Doubt  and  criticism 
on  the  part  of  the  Primary  child  is 
wholesome  development  and  should 
be  treated  with  respect,  unless  it  is 
he  will  remain  in  the  doubting  stage. 


4.  Sometimes  older  children  have  the 
attitude  that  simple  things  are  childish 
and  that  they  should  discard  them. 
If  teachers  will  discuss  with  these 
children  what  younger  children  nat- 
urally do,  these  older  children  will 
realize  that  children  of  each  level  act 
in  different  ways  and  we  appreciate 
each  at  each  level.  Older  children 
will  thus  learn  that  they  are  lights 
along  the  way  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren. 

m.  Ability  and  Willingness  to  Participate 

1.  Ability  increases  with  age;  for  ex- 
ample :  A  nursery  child  will  choose  a 
song,  get  up  to  lead  it,  but  may  not 
be  able  to  do  it.  The  value  of  his 
response  is  the  faith  he  is  developing 
in  himself.  We  can  assist  him  by 
supplying  any  help  that  he  may  desire 
of  us. 

2.  Willingness  may  or-  may  not  increase 
with  age.  Much  depends  on  the  way 
that  adults  have  responded  to  the 
child's  efforts  and  attitudes;  for  ex- 
ample :  In  one  Sunday  School  a  finger 
play  song  was  sung  each  Sunday  for 
the  benefit  of  the  smaller  children. 
Some  of  the  older  children  made  light 
of  the  activity,  but  when  the  purpose 
of  the  exercise  was  explained  to  them 
and  they  realized  that  their  partici- 
pation helped  and  encouraged  the 
smaller  children,  they  not  only  will- 
ingly participated  but  led  the  exer- 
cise instead  of  one  of  the  teachers 
having  to  do  it. 

IV.  Degree  of  Participation 

Nursery  Child 

Here  much  re -direction  of  the  child's 
efforts  and  interests  must  be  made 
on  the  part  of  adults.  This  keeps  the 
Nursery  child  to  a  point  for  a  period 
and  takes  care  of  situations  in  which 
all  the  children  want  to  do  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time  and  bedlam 
results. 
Kindergarten  Child 

Will  need  more  re-direction  of  effort 
and  attention  than  will  the  Primary- 
child.    The  older  the  child,  the  more 
ability  he  has  to  redirect  his  own 
attention  and  govern  his  degree  of 
participation. 
V*  Singing 

Nursery  Child 

1.  He  will  chose  songs,  not  always  by 
title  but  by  a  scrap  such  as  "One  by 
One"  instead  of  "Count  Your  Many 
Blessings." 

2.  He  will  get  up  to  lead  the  songs  but 
will  perhaps  only  make  sounds,  mo- 
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tions,  etc.  He  will  stand  there  and 
listen  during  most  of  the  singing,  but 
will  come  out  very  strong  on  parts 
that  he  knows. 

Kindergarten  Child 

Will  need  more  re-direction  of  ef- 
fort, and  in  addition  will  sing  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  songs. 

Primary  Child 

He  will  choose,  actually  lead,  and 
will  sing  through  most  of  the  song.  If 
carefully  co-operated  with,  will  lead 
and  sing  simple  songs  for  the  benefit 
of  the  little  children. 

VI*  Prayers 

Nursery  Child 

1.  He  will  help  select  what  we  are  to 
thank  our  Heavenly  Father  for.  He 
is  unable,  however,  to  remember  well 
enough  or  to  organize  what  he  wants 
to  say  into  a  little  prayer. 

2.  He  will  epjoy,  however,  holding  up 
prayer  pictures  during  the  singing  of 
our  "thank  you"  songs  or  while  the 
prayer  is  being  said. 

Kindergarten  Child 

1.  He  will  do  a  little  organizing  of  his 
thoughts,  can  speak  the  prayer,  but 
may  often  forget  it. 

2.  His  confidence  is  in  excess  of  his  abil- 
ity to  organize.  We  must  be  careful 
not  to  criticize  his  efforts  or  his  faith 
in  himself  will  be  crushed. 

Primary  Child 

1.  He  can  help  to  count  our  blessings. 

2.  He  can  organize  them  into  a  prayer. 

3.  He  is  able  to  add  other  things  of  his 
own  selection  to  the  prayer. 

4.  He  can  offer  the  prayer. 

VII*  Sacrament  Service 

Nursery  Child 

1 .  He  enjoys  holding  up  pictures  of  Jesus 
for  others  to  see. 

2.  He  enjoys  humming  songs  about 
Jesus. 

Kindergarten  Child 

1.  He  enjoys  doing  the  above  and  in 

addition  leading  Sacrament  gem. 
Primary  Child 

1 .  He  enjoys  doing  the  above,  only  with 
a  deeper  meaning  and  understanding. 

2.  As  a  rule  he  listens  more  attentively 
to  the  Sacrament  prayer.  If  encour- 
aged to  do  so,  he  may  say  the  prayers 
over  in  his  mind  as  they  are  voiced 
by  the  Priests  and  Deacons. 

Vm*  Lesson  Development 

Nursery 

1.  Content  must  be  very  personal. 

2.  Each  unit  must  be  a  finished  product 
and  have  a  climax. 

3.  Content  should  be  at  least  95%  posi- 


tive and  always  have  a  happy  ending. 

4.  There  must  be  no  violence  in  the 
story. 

5.  Story  should  be  woven  after  the  facts 
have  been  developed  from  the  child. 

6.  Should  be  physically  active. 
Kindergarten 

1.  Base  of  content  may  be  broadened, 
since  experience  is  greater. 

2.  Crucifixion  of  Christ  should  be  left 
until  a  later  stage.  Stress  should  be 
on  what  Jesus  did  and  wants  us  to  do. 

3.  Stress  love,  not  hate. 

4.  Should  be  somewhat  physically  ac- 
tive and  include  the  personal  contri- 
butions of  the  child. 

Primary 

1 .  Base  of  content  may  be  still  broader. 
Experience  now  is  much  greater. 

2.  At  this  stage  considerable  arguing 
may  enter  in.  This  must  be  redirected. 

3.  Discussion  is  most  prominent  method 
of  development.  May  include  some 
opportunities  for  the  children  to  be 
physically  active. 

Discussion  carries  over  from  one 
Sunday  to  another.  Children  enjoy 
and  see  more  continuity  of  events 
with  events.  Events  can  be  organ- 
ized with  reference  to  themselves  as 
well  as  the  child. 

4.  At  this  stage  the  children  can  have 
a  little  more  negative  in  the  stories. 
They  will  understand  it  as  a  conse- 
quence of  non-co-operation. 

IX*  Degree  of  Responsibility  for  Carrying 
on  the  Sunday  School  Exercises 

1.  Desire. 

All  ages  desire  to  do  almost  every- 
thing that  needs  to  be  done  but 
have  not  the  ability  or  physical 
endurance  to  do  them. 

2.  Ability. 
Nursery  Children 

Can  do  simple  things  such  as  give 
■    the  signal  to  put  away  the  books, 
dust,  hold  pictures,  and  put  ma- 
terials away. 
Kindergarten  Children 

Can  put  books  away,  dust,  lead 
songs,  be  doorkeeper. 
Primary  Children 

Can  get  rooms  ready,  dust,  lead 
songs,  lead    Sacrament    gem,  ar- 
range chairs,  go  on  errands,  get 
information  and  data  during  the 
week  to  bring  to  Sunday  School. 
As  we  teach  these  little  folks  let  us  lead 
from  what  they  know  to  what  they  do  not 
know.     Let  us  teach  God  and  His  love  by 
teaching  them  love  of  f  ellowmen.    Teach  and 
apply  the  golden  rule  in  the  situation  and 
community  in  which  each  lives. 


(^hristmas  [Program 

SUGGESTED  FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 

{Prepared  by  Inez  Witbeck,  Nellie  Kuhn.  and  Margaret  Ipson, 
Christmas  Program  Committee ) 


I.  Appropriate  Opening  Exercises. 
II.  Explanation  of  the  theme  by  the  Super- 
intendent. 

Theme 
"How  beaixtiful  upon  the  mountains  are 
the  feet  of  Him  that  bringeth  good  tidings, 
that  publisheth  Peace."  Isaiah  52 — Verse  7 

1.  Reader 

MARY'S  PRAYER  SONG 

By  Pay  Cram 

Oh!  Mary  prayed  that  lovely  night. 
That  night  of  pain  and  song  and  triumph 
That  peaceful  eve  of  stars  and  shepherds, 
Of  wise-men,  Magi  token-laden. 
Whose    each    step,    star-led    brought    them 
nearer. 

What  prayed  she  for — but  peace  and  beauty 
To  attend  this  life  of  her  life? 
Knew  she  then  the  trials  and  sorrows 
Waiting  'round  at  each  years  turning? 
Could  she  dream  the  pain  and  anguish 
Which  each  drop  He  shed  would  bring  her? 

Perhaps — and  yet  her  throbbing  prayer  song 
Oh,  how  lovely  to  the  ear; 
"Oh,  His  Father,  love  him  ever. 
Humbly  born,  let  humbly  live! 
Oh  Angels,  chant  His  peace  song  sweeter 
Life  will  need  Him,  few  will  love  Him. 
And  when  peace  seems  gone,  and  sorrow 
Burning,  tearing  takes  Him  from  me 
God,  I  pray  thee,  make  me  thankful 
'Twas  my  lot  to  bear  the  Savior." 

2.  Chorus  (Junior  Sunday  School) 
singing — "To  The  Land  of  Judea," 
Little  Stories  in  Song:  "Once  Within 
A  Lowly  Stable,"  Song  Stories — Pat- 
ty Hill;  "Christmas  Cradle  Song," 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs. 

3.  Choral  Reading — by  Advanced  Jun- 
iors— Luke,  Chapter  2,  verses  8  to  17 
— "And  there  were  in  the  same  coun- 
try shepherds  abiding  in  the  field, 
etc.";  Congregational  Song — "With 
Wondering  Awe,"  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Songs. 

4.  Retold  Story— by  First  Intermediate 
—"The  Boy  of  Nazareth,"  Jesus  The 
Christ,  Talmage,  p.  218. 

5.  "Medley  of  Christmas  Carols,"  in- 
strumental selection. 

6.  Reader 

"Jesus  is  our  Master,  our  Teacher, 


our  Friend.  He  has  restored  His  Gos- 
pel to  us  with  all  its  blessings  and 
privileges.  Him  will  we  follow,  and 
His  commandments  will  we  keep;  for 
it  was  He  Himself  who  said,  "I  am 
the  bread  of  life;  he  that  cometh  to 
me  shall  never  hunger,  and  he  that 
believeth  in  me  shall  never  thirst." 

7.  Vocal  Solo — Appropriate  to  the 
theme. 

8.  Teacher — "and  He  opened  His 
mouth  and  taught  them,  saying  The 
Beatitudes — Matthew  5:2-10  con- 
cluding with  "Blessed  are  they  which 
are  persecuted  for  righteousness 
sake  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven." 

9.  Five  minute  talk — suggested  theme 
—At  this  Christmastidc  may  we 
again  take  to  heart  the  lessons 
taught  by  our  Savior,  with  the  re- 
alization that  in  this  war-darkened 
world  this  is  the  only  true  way  to 
everlasting  peace. 

10.  To  the  soft  strains  of  "America" 
played  upon  the  organ,  a  service  man 
in  uniform  carries  a  flag  from  the 
rear  of  the  chapel  to  the  stand. 
(Note)  Sunday  Schools  in  other 
countries  may  use  one  of  their  own 
national  songs  and  flag. 

11.  Reader^ — reads  last  Stanza  of 
"America" — "Our  Father's  God," 
etc.,  to  the  organ  accompaniment  of 
the  melody. 

12.  Congregation  sings  last  stanza  of 
"America." 

Benediction. 


Note:  It  is  recommended  that  the  true  spirit 
of  Christmas  be  preserved  in  our  Sunday 
School  Program.  Since  Christmas  Day  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Christ  upon 
this  earth  and  is  celebrated  by  us  in  ap- 
preciation of  God's  great  gift  to  us,  our 
Savior,  let  us  stress  the  great  lesson  of  giving 
because  of  love,  such  as  God  gave  His  only 
Son,  and  leave  Santa  Claus  to  the  home  and 
day  school.  The  introduction  of  Santa  Claus 
into  the  Sunday  School  brings  with  it  a 
carnival  spirit  which  is  far  from  the  sacred 
spirit  that  our  yule  season  should  carry. 
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TEACHING  WITH  A  PURPOSE 

By  Antone  K.  I^omneg 


There  seems  to  be  a  tremendous  waste  of 
human  effort  in  the  world  today  due  to  the 
lack  of  an  understanding  of  a  definite  purpose 
toward  which  to  strive.  Intelligent  action  is 
action  which  is  planned  toward  accomplish- 
ment of  definite  purposes.  Too  many  of  us 
go  through  the  actions  from  habit  or  because 
it  is  expected  of  us  and  never  really  see  the 
purpose  of  our  activity.  Most  of  such  routine 
action  is  a  waste  of  human  effort.  This  is 
especially  true  in  Sunday  School  teaching. 
Teachers  too  often  lead  their  classes  in  some 
type  of  activity  without  any  definite  purpose 
in  mind.  This  is  like  the  fellow  in  the  old 
story:  a  business  man  approaching  a  mental 
hospital  found  a  patient  sitting  on  the  top  of 
a  step  ladder.  This  patient  was  busily  engaged 
with  a  pole,  string  and  bent  pin,  going  through 
the  enthusiastic  motions  of  fishing.  The  home- 
made hook  was  being  repeatedly  dipped  into 
a  large  bucket  of  black  mop  water.  The  busi- 
ness man  hoping  to  humor  the  unfortunate 
patient  said.  "My  friend,  what  are  you  do- 
ing?" The  patient  rephed,  "Oh,  I'm  fishing." 
The  business  man  continued,  "How  long  have 
^ou  been  fishing?"  and  he  was  answered, 
'About  three  hours."  "Good,"  said  the  busi- 
ness man.   "And  have  you  caught  anything?" 


At  this  question  the  patient  laid  his  fish  pole 
down,  looked  in  a  curious  way  at  the  business 
man  and  exclaimed,  "In  a  mop  bucket?  Why 
man,  you  must  be  crazy!" 

Now,  in  our  Sunday  School  teaching,  many 
of  us  seem  to  be  fishing  in  a  mop  bucket.  We 
go  through  the  outward  motion  of  teaching 
without  any  clear  idea  of  the  results  which 
we  want.  Sunday  Schools  are  established  for 
the  purpose  of  building  faith  in  Latter-day 
Saints.  Unless  our  teaching  leads  us  toward 
faith  in  God  or  improved  lives  in  harmony 
with  Gospel  standards  our  teaching  has  been 
useless.  Every  teacher  in  our  Sunday  Schools 
should  evaluate  the  activity  of  her  class  in 
light  of  the  purpose  of  Sunday  Schools.  If 
her  class  activity  is  not  definitely  pointed  to- 
ward a  worthwhile  purpose,  then  she  is  surely 
"fishing  in  a  mop  bucket,"  wasting  valuable 
human  energy.  Certainly  Latter-day  Saint 
teachers  cannot  afford  to  be  found  in  this 
situation.  Let  us  as  Sunday  School  workers 
see  clearly  the  purpose  of  our  calling  and  plan 
carefully  our  every  activity  that  it  may  not 
be  wasted  effort  but  that  it  may  be  energy 
wisely,  intelligently  and  cheerfully  pointed  to- 
ward the  building  up  of  the  church  and  king- 
dom of  God  here  upon  this  earth. 


PRAYER 


By  Mabel  Jones  Gabbott 

A  small  child  prays:    "Please  God  above 

He  is  my  daddy,  and  I  love 
Him,  oh,  so  much.  Take  care  of  him 

And  send  him  back  to  us.   Amen." 

A  mother  kneels:   "Dear  Lord,  this  night 
My  son  goes  to  defend  the  right. 

He  is  so  young,  so  much  to  meet. 

Oh,  keep  him  clean  and  true  and  sweet. 

A  nation  cries:   "Forsake  us  not 

In  this  our  hour,  oh  God.  We  thought 

We  had  no  need  of  Thee.   But  now 
Before  Thy  will  we  humbly  bow." 

A  child,  a  mother,  and  a  state 

In  faith  must  kneel  and  pray  and  wait; 
And  God  in  His  infinite  care 

Will  heed  the  humble  contrite  prayer. 
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NOTABLE  ACHIEVEMENT 


It  is  very  probable  that  a  future  historian 
among  us,  when  he  comes  to  expressing  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  first  seven  ad- 
ministrations of  the  Church,  will  put  it  thus 
for  the  one  under  which  we  are  now  living: 

"The  period  dur- 
ing which  Heber  J. 
Grant  was  Presi- 
dent witnessed  a 
change  in  popular 
sentiment  toward  the 
Latter  -  day  Saints 
and  their  beliefs 
from  bitter  antago- 
nism to  friendliness, 
even  to  respect  and 
admiration  in  cer- 
tain quarters."  And 
he  may  add  that 
President  Grant  has 
more  to  do  with 
bringing  about  this 
change  than  any 
other  one  man  in  the 


President  Heber  J.  Grant 


organization. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  President  Grant  is  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  certain  qualities — 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual — ^which  fits 
him  admirably  for  just  such  a  work. 

His  physical  height,  which,  in  his  earlier 
years,  exceeded  six  feet;  his  dignified,  not  to 
say  stately,  bearing;  his  clarion-like  voice, 
which  intoned  clearly,  emphatically,  sincere- 
ly; his  great  self-assurance,  which,  without 


being  in  any  way  offensive,  gave  him  a  fear- 
less attitude  in  the  presence  of  the  most  prom- 
inent persons;  even  his  beard,  isolating  him 
in  the  midst  of  the  increasingly  clean-shaven 
— all  these  gave  him  an  air  of  importance  that 
put  him  in  a  position  to  talk  on  equal  terms 
with  great  industrialists,  great  financiers, 
great  political  leaders,  great  newspaper  ex- 
ecutives and  editors,  even  great  writers,  and 
other  keymen  who  exert  a  powerful  influ- 
ence, though  for  the  most  part  unconsciously, 
in  shaping  public  opinion. 

The  most  widely-traveled  official  the 
Church  ever  had,  President  Grant  has  always 
sought  to  meet  successful  men,  no  matter  who 
or  where.  Indeed,  he  has  often  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  do  so.  For  instance:  When  the 
book.  The  Return  to  Religion  came  out,  he 
bought  a  copy,  read  it,  hunted  up  the  author 
in  New  York  City,  invited  him  to  lunch,  and 
filled  his  mind  so  full  of  Mormonism  that  the 
learned  Dr.  Link  said  he  would  like  to  live 
among  such  a  people  as  the  Mormons.  And 
always  the  men  he  met  were  deeply  impressed 
by  his  obvious  simplicity,  his  sincerity,  his 
forthrightness,  and  his  honesty.  No  man,  af- 
ter talking  with  Heber  J.  Grant,  ever  went 
away  with  a  mean  opinion  of  the  man,  his 
beliefs,  or  his  people. 

Thus  the  world,  through  the  quiet,  un- 
ostentatious ways  of  this  man,  altered  its 
views  of  the  Mormons  and  Mormonism. 

The  Instructor  felicitates  President  Grant 
on  reaching  his  eighty-seventh  birthday. 


HEALTH  PROBLEMS 


It  is  one  of  the  primary  responsibilities  of 
ward  Sunday  School  superintendencies  to 
protect  the  lives  and  health  of  those  over 
whom  they  p;:eside.  They  should  see  that 
the  building  and  all  rooms  used  are  properly 
heated  and  ventilated;  this  well  in  advance 
of  the  opening  exercises.  This  will  avoid 
disturbing  the  worship  service  and  class  ex- 


ercises. It  will  also  forestall  the  chance  of 
the  rooms  becoming  overheated;  generally 
followed  by  opening  a  window  th^t  will  let 
a  cold  draft  upon  the  excessively  heated 
necks  of  the  victims.  The  temperature  in 
all  rooms  should  be  as  nearly  uniform  as 
possible  throughout  the  session. 

The  custodian  of  the  building  should  be 
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well  informed  in  proper  methods  of  heating 
and  ventilating  and,  if  need  be,  supervised 
by  a  member  of  the  superintendency.  This 
can  best  be  done  before  prayer  meeting. 

Every  pubhc  meeting  place  should,  of 
course,  be  fortified  against  fire  hazards.  Easy 
and  safe  means  of  escape  should  be  pro- 
vided for  use  in  case  of  danger.  In  this  re- 
gard attention  is  called  to  the  article  by 
Bishop  Marvin  O.  Ashton  published  in  the 
October  number  of  The  Instructor. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  boards  of  health 
and  their  executive  officers  to  keep  fully  in- 


formed concerning  the  prevalance  of  con- 
tagious diseases  in  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, and  to  issue  such  regulations  as  they 
think  necessary  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
community. 

Those  who  preside  over  the  Sunday 
Schools  should  be  very  prompt  in  respond- 
ing fully  to  whatever  regulations  are  an- 
nounced by  the  health  authorities.  Any  ad- 
ditional protective  measures  against  spread 
of  contagious  diseases,  in  so  far  as  tiie  Gen- 
eral Board  is  concerned,  is  left  to  the  local 
stake  and  ward  authorities. 


REVERENCE  IN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 


"Soft  music  has  power  to  quiet 
The  restless  pulse  of  care, 
And  come  like  a  benediction 
That  follows  after  prayer." 

Let  us  strive  to  realize  more  from  o\xt 
time  spent  in  religious  gatherings.  The  Gen- 
eral Authorities  of  our  Church  encourage 
and  recommend  that  we  give  more  serious 
thought  to  reverence  and  the  spirit  of  de- 
votion. A  recent  bulletin  from  the  Presiding 
Bishops'  Office  gave  the  following  endorse- 
ment: 

"In  an  effort  to  improve  the  tone  of  the 
sacrament  meeting  service,  the  general 
Church  music  committee  suggests  that  dur- 
ing the  preludial  music  at  least  two  members 
of  the  ward  bishopric  be  quietly  seated  on 
the  stand  as  an  example  to  the  congregation, 
preparatory  to  the  beginning  of  the  sacra- 
ment meeting.  The  Presiding  Bishopric 
heartily  endorse  this  recommendation.  It  is 
not  conducive  to  the  best  atmosphere  for 


worship  when  the  bishopric  and  speakers 
are  not  found  in  their  places  during  the  play- 
ing of  preludial  music." 

"The  playing  of  soft,  sacred  music  for  a 
few  moments  before  the  beginning  of  sacra- 
ment meeting  should  be  considered  a  very 
vital  part  of  the  service.  With  ward  leaders 
showing  the  proper  example,  much  will  be 
accomplished  to  improve  the  impressiveness 
of  our  sacrament  meeting." 

If  these  viewpoints  are  so  worthwhile  and 
valuable  to  our  sacrament  meeting,  perhaps 
it  would  be  well  to  apply  them  in  our  Sun- 
day School.  Let  us  suggest  that  members 
of  the  Sunday  School  superintendencies, 
choristers,  and  others  sit  quietly  in  their 
seats  during  the  course  of  the  prelude.  This 
will  help  to  establish  an  atmosphere  of  peace 
and  reverence  that  is  so  necessary  for  an 
inspirational    Sunday  School. 

"Reverence  bespeaketh  the  House  of  the 

Lord." 


OBTAIN  MANUALS  NOW! 

Superintendents  are  reminded  that  lesson  ly  begin;  and,  because  of  the  war,  mail  service 

manuals  and  teachers'  supplements  for  1944  is  often  slow,   and  early    ordering    assures 

courses  of  study  will  be  available  at  the  gen-  shipment  in  time. 

eral  Sunday  School  offices  beginning  No-  Order  forms  have  been  sent  out  to  stake, 

vember  1.     The  wise  superintendent  will' or-  ward  and    branch    superintendents.      Order 

der  these  supplies  for  his  school  early,  for  your  supply  for  1944  now,  and  see  that  every 

two  good  reasons :  his  teachers  will  be  better  student  has  access  to  a  lesson  manual.  Your 

prepared  if  they  survey  the  lesson  manual  teaching  will  be  more  effective  if  all  have 

and  supplement  weeks  before  courses  actual-  manuals  and  use  them. 


INSTRUCTOR"  PLANS 


Plans  should  now  be  complete  for  "In- 
structor Month"  in  November.  "Every  of- 
ficer and  teacher  a  subscriber  to  The  In- 
structor" is  a  worthy  motto  for  every  super- 
intendency. Keep  in  mind,  also,  the  sugges- 
tion in  the  October  Instructor  (page  521) 
that  each  Sunday  School  create  an  Instructor 


Fund  from  which  teachers  can  be  provided 
the  magazine.  With  an  abnormal  turnover 
in  teachers,  this  plan  will  assure  copies  for 
each  newcomer,  without  a  break. 

Your  General  Board  wishes  you  every  suc- 
cess in  your  campaign. 


Wendell   J.  Ashton,  General  Secretary 


AN  IMPORTANT  MONTH 


November  is  an  important  month  for  sec- 
retaries. This  is  the  month  in  which  annual 
report  forms  are  sent  out  from  the  general 
office  to  stake  secretaries  for  distribution 
among  the  wards  and  branches.  The  1944 
monthly  report  pads  are  also  mailed  in 
November,  November  is  a  good  time  to 
check  up  on  our  reports  for  1943,  and  to 
make  preparations  for  summarizing  them  im- 
mediately after  December  26,  the  last  Sun- 
day of  the  year. 

Monthly  report  forms  for  1944  are  little  dif- 
ferent from  those  for  1943.  One  shght 
change,  you  will  note,  is  the  double  line  run- 
ning under  the  horizontal  Cradle  Roll  col- 
umn. This  is  placed  there  to  remind  us  that 
the  Excused  and  Cradle  rolls'  figures  are  not 
to  be  included  in  the  enrollment  totals  {total 
of  columns  1  and  2).  We  hope  you  have 
studied  carefully  the  sample  monthly  report 
form  in  the  October  Instructor.  It  might  be 
a  good  idea  to  clip  it  out,  and  to  paste  it  in 
your  Minute  Book  or  some  other  readily 
accessible  place. 

Each  ward  and  branch  secretary  should 
receive  from  the  stake  secretary  (or  mission 
supervisor)  one  pad  of  these  monthly  forms. 
Each  pad  contains  13  forms  in  triplicate: 
one  for  each  month  of  the  year,  and  one 
extra.  Ward  secretaries  should  file  the 
original  form  and  one  duplicate  with  the 
stake  secretary  not  later  than  the  5th  of  the 
month  following  the  month  for  which  they 
are  made.  Stake  secretaries  should  forward 
the  original  to  the  general  secretary  before 
the  10th  of  the  month,  retaining  the  duplicate 
for  his  or  her  file. 

The  efficient  secretary  will  begin  now  to 
prepare  to  complete  the  annual  report.  In 
fact,  if  our  records  are  up-to-date,  the  filling 
out  of  the  annual  report  should  be  a  simple 
matter.  In  computing  the  ward  or  branch 
population  for  the  annual  report,  the  same 
procedure  should  be  used  as  for  the  monthly 
report.  This  means  that  you  will  deduct 
from  your  regular  ward  population  figure,  the 


number  of  persons  in  the  armed  forces,  in  ob- 
taining your  population  figure  for  the  an- 
nual report. 

We  have  emphasized  the  added  impor- 
tance of  these  reports  in  war  time.  They 
are  guides  for  your  local  superintendency, 
stake  board  and  general  board  in  following 
the  activities  of  your  Sunday  School.  We 
are  sincerely  grateful  for  the  excellent  man- 
ner in  which  most  of  you  are  co-operating  in 
this  important  assignment. 

ON  THE  ROLL? 

Should  members  of  the  ward  bishopric 
be  considered  members  of  the  Sunday  School 
officers  and  teachers  roll  in  keeping  our  rec- 
ords? 

That  question  has  been  raised  in  some 
stakes. 

A  member  of  the  bishopric  should  be  in- 
cluded on  the  officers  and  teachers  roll 
only  when  he  serves  as  an  officer  or  teacher 
in  the  Sunday  School.  If  the  bishop,  for 
example,  teaches  the  Gospel  Doctrine  class, 
then  he  is  listed  on  the  officers  and  teachers 
roll.  If  he  attends  this  class  as  a  student,  he 
is  listed  on  the  pupils  roll,  but  not  on  the 
roll  for  officers  and  teachers. 

The  same  applies  for  members  of  branch 
presidencies. 

POCATELLO  STAKE  HISTORY 

A  history  of  Sunday  Schools  in  PocatcUo 
Stake  tracing  back  to  the  stake's  organiza/- 
tion  August  7,  1898,  has  been  prepared  by 
Mary  J,  Curtis,  for  some  time  stake  Sunday 
School  secretary.  Sister  Curtis  supplements 
her  history  with  pictures  of  Sunday  School 
leaders  and  meeting  places,  and  her  record 
contains  scores  of  names  of  Sunday  School 
workers  in  wards  and  stakes  through  the 
years.  Such  historical  records  will  be  most 
valuable  for  the  Sunday  School  Centennial 
in  1949.  Sister  Curtis  has  recently  made 
her  home  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
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VISUAL  AIDS 


By  Leah  Woolley 
South  Los  Angeles  Stake  Librarian 


One  visual  aid  which  may  be  more  wide- 
ly used  in  our  Sunday  School  teaching  is 
the  "flannel-graph,"  an  adaption  of  the  felt- 
mounted  picture  used  by  some  teachers,  but 
employing  the  use  of  outing  flannel  instead 
of  felt. 

For  your  foundation,  use  a  rectangle  of 
corrugated  cardboard  such  as  the  side  of  a 
large  carton  from  your  grocery  store.  Over 
this  stretch  tightly  light  blue  outing  flannel, 
and  glue  edges  securely  along  back  of  the 
board.  On  this  base  build  your  picture  to 
illustrate  the  story  or  lesson.  A  strip  of 
flannel,  the  width  of  the  board  and  dyed 
green,  may  represent  meadows  or  fields;  one 
dyed  light  brown  or  yellow,  earth  or  desert. 
These  are  placed  across  the  lower  part  of 
the  board  suggesting  blue  sky  and  the  land- 
scape beneath.  A  strip  of  darker  blue  may 
represent  water.  To  this  may  be  added 
trees,  roads,  mountains,  etc.  These  may  be 
drawn  on  outing  flannel  or  may  be  of  paper. 
If  paper  is  used,  small  piece  of  flannel  must 
be  glued  to  the  back  of  them  in  order  that 
they  may  cling  to  the  flannel  background. 
More  elaborate  and  detailed  flannel  back- 
grounds of  interiors,  streets,  etc.,  may  be 
worked  out  if  desired.  By  changing  a  few 
detail  pieces,  the  whole  effect  or  scene  may 
be  altered. 

Figures  representing  the  characters  for 
the  story  may  be  secured  from  many  sourc- 
es: dime  store  picture  books  of  Bible  stories; 
pictures  and  illustrations  from  magazine  ar- 
ticles, stories,  and  advertisements;  or  com- 
mercially produced  sets  or  series.  Repre- 
sentative of  these  commercial  sets  are 
Story-O-Graphs,  Pict-O-Graphs,  and 
Bibli-O-Graphs.  Story-O-Graphs  illustrate 
both  Old  and  New  Testament  stories,  and 
may  be  ordered  from  Story-O-Graphs,  P.  O. 
Box  145,  Pasadena,  California.  They  cost 
45  cents  a  sheet.  Pict-O-Graphs  are  pub- 
lished by  Standard  Publishing  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  may  be  ordered 
through  their  representative  in  your  city,  or 
at  the  Deseret  Book  Company,  44  East  South 
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Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  They 
portray  characters  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  are  sold  in  sets  only,  for  $1.50. 
Story-O-Graphs  and  Pict-O-Graphs  are 
printed  in  black  and  white  but  can  be  colored 
effectively  with  water  color  or  pencils. 
Since  they  are  paper,  small  pieces  of  flan- 
nel must  be  glued  to  their  backs.  Bibli-O- 
Graphs  are  to  be  had  from  the  David  C. 
Cook  Publishing  Company  of  Elgin,  Illinois. 


Utah  in  Her  Western  Setting,  by  Milton  R. 
Hunter.  Deseret  News  Press  (Deseret  Book 

Co.,  $4.00). 

This  book  is  written  for  young  people  of 
high  school  age.  Its  form  is  simple,  direct  and 
forceful.  The  book  gives  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  major  developments  of  Utah 
history.  Utah's  political,  economic,  social  and 
religious  life  is  discussed  in  nine  different 
units.   The  units  are: 

I.  When  Utah  Belonged  to  Spain 

II.  The  Coming  of  the  Mormons 

III.  The  Exploring  of  Utah 

IV.  Utah  Pioneer  Life 

V.  Utah  Indians 

VI.  The  Colonization  of  Utah 
VII.  Political  History  of  Utah 
yill.  Industrial  Development  of  Utah 

IX.  Utah  Life  Today 

Although  this  book  was  primarily  designed 
as  a  text  book  for  beginning  students  of  Utah 
history,  it  is  written  in  a  fascinating  manner 
and  engages  the  interest  of  the  reader  from 
the  very  beginning.  The  different  aspects  of 
the  development  of  Utah  are  viewed  in  their 
relationship  to  human  progress  in  larger  areas. 
And  thus  we  see  the  growth  of  Utah  as  a  part 
of  the  great  westward  development  in  which 
Utah  has  played  her  glorious  part. 

We  can  appreciate  this  book  because  it  is 
a  true  portrayal  of  the  life  of  our  Mormon 
State,  approached  from  a  friendly  and  intel- 
ligent viewpoint,  thus  making  us  proud  that 
we  are  a  part  of  Utah. — A.  K.  /?. 
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(Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs,  No.  115,  Stanza  1) 

How  great  the  wisdom  and  the  love, 
That  filled  the  courts  on  high» 

And  sent  the  Savior  from  above 
To  suffer,  bleed,  and  die» 

-Eliza  R.  Snow  Smith 
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LIVING  THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  GOSPEL 

{For  the  Sunday  School  and  the  Primary  Association) 

By  Howard  R.  Driggs 


A  lesson  was  being  given  to  a  class  of 
lively  boys  and  girls  on  the  expulsion  of  our 
first  parents  from  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Some 
of  the  pupils  were  listening  to  the  story;  oth- 
ers were  inattentive;  a  few  mischievous.  As 
the  teacher  concluded  her  narration,  she 
turned  to  a  visitor  and  asked,  "Wouldn't  you 
like  to  say  something  to  the  class?" 

The  response  was  a  question:  "How  many 
of  you  boys  and  girls  know  anyone  who  was 
driven  from  the  Garden  of  Eden?" 

"Adam  and  Eve"  came  the  answer  from 
several  in  unison. 

"Yes,  but  haven't  you  ever  known  of  any- 
one else  who,  like  them,  was  driven  out  of 
some  such  beautiful  place?" 

There  was  a  shaking  of  young  heads  as 
all  the  class  focused  attention  on  the  prob- 
lem. 

"Well,  I  met  a  man  the  other  day,"  the 
visitor  continued,  "who,  it  seemed  to  me,  had 
lost  his  Garden  of  Eden.  He  stopped  me  on 
the  street  and  begged  for  money  to  get  his 
breakfast. 

"As  I  handed  him  a  dollar,  I  recalled  a 
scene  from  my  boyhood.  It  happened  that 
my  father  had  once  taken  me  to  this  same 
man's  home.  A  thrifty  place  it  was — with 
good  furniture,  plenty  of  food.  Outside  was 
a  big  barn  filled  with  hay;  and  sleek  cattle 
and  horses.  Children  were  playing  around 
the  house,  and  a  happy  wife  was  at  work 
inside. 

"What  had  brought  the  change?  you  may 
ask.  Well,  why  were  Adam  and  Eve  driven 
from  their  Garden  of  Eden?" 

"They  disobeyed  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord,"  spoke  up  a  boy. 

"That  is  true,"  the  visitor  said;  "and  that 
is  exactly  what  made  this  man  lose  his  Gar- 
den of  Eden.  He  did  not  obey  the  Lord. 
First,  he  did  not  keep  the  Sabbath  Day  holy; 
then  he  failed  to  observe  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom. He  began  to  waste  his  means  on  drink 
and  tobacco.  Then  he  neglected  his  work — 
and  finally,  after  just  a  few  years,  he  had  to 


beg  for  food.  Isn't  that  somewhat  like  being 
driven,  because  of  disobedience,  out  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden?" 

"I'm  wondering,  too,"  the  visitor  con- 
cluded, "whether  even  little  boys  and  girls, 
by  failing  to  remember  the  Lord,  or  by  dis- 
obeying their  own  earthly  parents,  might  not 
lose  some  of  their  own  happiness.  Just  do 
some  thinking  about  that  question." 

Gospel  lessons  come  to  life  when  they  are 
given  a  present  connection  and  a  forward 
look.  Eternal  principles  are  eternally  true; 
but  in  every  one's  life  are  they  constantly 
finding  new  adaptations. 

It  isn't  so  very  difficult  to  state  the  facts 
of  the  gospel.  iSTor  is  it  so  hard  to  relate 
stories  that  portray  gospel  truths.  What 
does  test  one's  power  to  teach  is  how  to  set 
essential  facts  on  fire;  how  to  make  gospel 
truths  burn  and  glow  in  the  hearts  of  young 
and  old;  how  to  stir  the  learners  to  carry  les- 
sons beyond  the  classroom  into  everyday  life. 
To  gain  such  skill  is  to  win  success  in  gospel 
teaching. 

It  is  only  as  the  teacher  thinks  through  any 
lesson  to  its  concrete  application  that  its 
meaning  can  be  made  to  vibrate  in  the  lives 
of  the  learners.  A  helpful  parable  to  point 
out  this  thought  may  be  found  in  the  electric 
light.  To  produce  electricity  there  must  be 
power  applied  through  properly  adjusted 
mechanics — turbines,  wires,  lamps,  etc.;  yet 
given  power  and  machinery,  nothing  happens 
in  the  electric  bulb,  for  instance,  unless  the 
connection  is  made.     Then  the  light  glows. 

Making  this  connection  involves  bringing 
two  "live  wires"  together.  In  the  classroom 
these  two  wires  that  should  ever  be  alive  and 
alert  are  teacher  and  pupil.  What  is  of  mo- 
ment here  is  that  the  lesson  must  be  vitally 
connected  with  the  pupil's  active  interests. 
If  teachers  can  find  how  best  to  make  such 
a  living  connection,  discipline  problems  may 
in  a  large  measure  be  solved.  It  is  mainly  a 
question  of  challenging  wide  awake  minds 
with  something  that  makes  them  think,  feel, 
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act  righteously.  Any  successful  gospel  les- 
son leaves  each  learner  saying  inwardly, 
"this  means  me." 

Discussion 

1.  Select  some  story  from  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  the  Book  of  Mormon,  or  from 
Church  History.  Show  how  it  might  be  pre- 
sented with  a  'present  connection  and  a  for- 
ward look." 

2.  (a)  What  is  implied  by  the  common  ex- 
pression, "talking  over  the  heads  of  pupils"? 

(b)  Point  out  how  the  same  gospel  les- 


son, to  be  vital,  must  be  varied  according  to 
the  class. 

3.  What  one  quality  do  you  feel  is  most 
essential  to  give  vitality  to  any  gospel  lesson? 

4.  One  part  of  an  electric  system  is  called 
the  "transformer."  Its  purpose  in  essence, 
is  to  adapt  the  electric  current  to  its  various 
purposes  of  lighting,  heating,  or  giving  mo- 
tive power.  Someone  has  likened  the  teach- 
er to  a  "transformer."    Explain  the  analogy. 

5.  Recall  some  gospel  lesson  that  was 
linked  in  a  vital  way  with  your  life.  What 
made  it  live  for  you? 

6.  What  were  some  means  Jesus  used  to 
impress  gospel  truth?     Illustrate. 


Partaking  of  The  Sacramenf 

{Continued  from  page  570) 


more  sacredly  kept  than  a  promise  or  oath 
not  so  made.  However,  a  promise  given  man 
to  man  is  sufficiently  binding.  Then  surely 
that  which  is  witnessed  before  God  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  never  should  be  broken.  In 
this  solemn  presence,  therefore,  every  partak- 
er of  the  Sacrament  gives  evidence  of  his  will- 
ingness to  assume  three  very  great  obliga- 
tions, the  first  of  which,  and  to  which  he  be- 
comes bound  in  sacred  honor,  is; 

To  take  upon  himself  the  name  of  the  Son. 

To  be  called  worthy  by  His  name  is  to  be- 
come a  son  of  God,  to  be  numbered  one  in 
the  Brotherhood  of  Christ.  "Beloved,  now 
are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know  that 
when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him; 
for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is. 

"And  every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in 
him,  purifieth  himself  as  he  is  pure." 

The  second  is : 

That  he  Willi  always  remember  Him. 

Remembrance  is  the  having  what  is  known 
consciously  before  the  mind. 

Everybody  present  should  think  of  the 
virtues  of  the  Christ,  for  the  promise,  then, 
is  that  at  all  times  he  will  bear  in  mind  with 
gratitude  and  reverence  Him  whose  life  was 
the  epitome  of  purity,  kindness,  love.  Under 
all  conditions,  he  is  to  eschew  evil,  and  to 
cherish  virtue,  and  to  supplant  hatred  with 
compassion  and  benevolence.  The  third  ob- 
igation  is: 

To  keep  His  commandments. 

Were  we  to  particularize,  the  command- 
ments of  God  might  be  designated  as  many. 
Indeed,  they  touch  every  phase  of  man's  be- 
ing. But  Jesus,  Himself,  summed  them  all  up 
as  follows:  "Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength: 

"And  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 


This  is  what  every  man  who  partakes  of 
the  Sacrament  expresses  a  wiUingness  to  do! 

Who  can  measure  the  responsibility  of 
such  a  covenant?  How  far  reaching!  How 
comprehensive!  It  excludes  from  man's  life, 
profanity,  vulgarity,  idleness,  enmity,  jeal- 
ousy, drunkenness,  dishonesty,  hatred,  self- 
ishness, and  every  form  of  vice.  It  obligates 
him  to  sobriety,  to  industry,  kindness,  to  the 
performance  of  every  duty  in  church  and 
state.  He  binds  himself  to  respect  his  fellow 
men,  to  honor  the  Priesthood,  to  pay  his  tithes 
and  offerings  and  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the 
service  of  humanity. 

Resultant  Blessing 

The  all-comprehending  reward  named  as 
the  result  of  compHance  with  the  three  obh- 
gations  assumed,  is  the  guiding  and  inspira- 
tional companionship  of  God's  Holy  Spirit. 
This  is  to  the  spirit  of  man  what  the  sunshine 
is  to  the  material  world.  It  is  the  light  that 
leads  to  eternal  life.  The  operation  of  the 
law  of  cause  and  effect  is  as  constant  in  the 
spiritual  realm  as  it  is  in  the  physical  world, 
and  the  keeping  of  each  promise  made  in  re- 
lation to  the  Sacrament  brings  its  resultant 
blessing,  as  sure  as  the  sun  brings  hght. 

Order,  reverence,  attestation  in  divine  pres- 
ence to  enter  the  fold  of  Christ;  to  keep  His 
virtues  and  His  hfe  ever  in  mind;  to  love  the  . 
Lord  whole  heartedly;  and  to  labor  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  self  for  the  brotherhood  of  the 
human  family — these  and  all  kindred  virtues 
are  associated  with  the  partaking  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

"Help  us,  O  God!  to  reaUze 
The  great  atoning  sacrifice. 
The  gift  of  Thy  beloved  Son, 
The  Prince  of  Life,  the  Holy  One." 
(From  Millennial  Star,  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1923.) 
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PURPOSE  IN  MUSIC 


Our  Sunday  School  should  have  a  clear 
purpose  in  view  with  regard  to  congregation- 
al singing.  Participation  in  devotional  sing- 
ing is  an  expression  of  worship  that  is  vital 
to  our  membership. 

It  is  significant  that  our  hymns  are  sym- 
bolic of  the  great  truths  of  religion  and  life, 
and  raising  one's  voice  in  the  singing  of  these 
truths  is  certain  to  produce  considerable 
serious  thought  that  might  be  termed  a 
profitable  religious  experience. 

As  the  new  year  approaches  it  is  natural 
to  turn  our  thoughts  and  attention  to  ideas 


of  improvement.  Progress  will  come  with 
the  efforts  of  those  sincere  persons  who  dis- 
play courage,  patience,  humility,  faith,  and 
a  high  determination  for  better  standards. 

Let  us  foster  spirituality  and  the  worship- 
ing attitude  in  our  congregational  singing; 
and  as  we  do,  the  number  of  participants 
will  increase  and  our  church  services  will  be 
a  source  of  greater  spiritual  uphft. 

Since  our  church  singing  is  intended  to 
honor  our  Lord  and  Maker,  it  must  bear 
some  relationship  to  Him,  remembering  also, 
that  it  is  given  in  His  house. 


I    LOVE   THE   LORD   IN   HEAVEN 


Anna  Johnson 
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LESSON    PLANNING 


Planning  a  lesson  is  an  art  based  upon  well 
defined  principles  which  can  be  studied  and 
successfully  employed.  The  degree  of  skill 
one  develops  in  applying  these  principles  de- 
termines his  measure  of  success.  Any  teach- 
er who  longs  to  develop  this  skill  can  do  so. 
Only  the  sluggard  need  have  any  fear  in  his 
heart. 

It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this  treatise  to 
expedite  and  strengthen  the  process  of  pre- 
paring a  successful  lesson.  Each  step  in  the 
process  is  important  and  should  be  thorough- 
ly learned  and  employed  by  all  who  desire 
to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  the  untrained  teacher 
and  to  develop  facility  in  the  art  of  lesson 
planning. 

The  Objective} 

(To  go  with  Lesson  13,  for  January  9.) 

The  first  step  that  a  teacher  must  take  in 
planning  an  assigned  lesson  is  to  determine 
the  objective.  The  objective  is  a  sentence 
which  expresses  the  central  thought  which 
the  teacher  desires  to  leave  with  his  class. 
Because  it  defines  the  path  of  the  teacher, 
it  is  sometimes  called  a  "controlling  purpose." 
To  define  this  path  is  very  important.  With 
the  attitude  expressed  in  the  old  song,  "I 
don't  know  where  I'm  going,  but  I'm  on  my 
way,"  the  teacher  will  accomplish  little. 

To  realize  the  importance  of  selecting  an 
objective,  a  student  merely  has  to  consider 
what  happens  when  he  takes  two  pictures  on 
one  film.  The  two  pictures  taken  from  dif- 
ferent places  make  a  blurred  mass.  Similarly, 
when  a  lesson  is  developed  from  two  differ- 
ent viewpoints,  the  result  is  ambiguity  and 
confusion. 

An  objective,  a  central  dominating  thought 
running  through  the  lesson,  adds  unity  to  the 
whole.  This  principle  of  unity  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  important  principle  in  lesson 
planning.  It  requires  that  materials  must  be 
presented  according  to  a  plan  of  homogene- 
ous elements. 

Unity  in  the  composition  of  lesson  ma- 
terial has  its  basis  in  the  nature  of  our  minds. 
We  can  perceive  ideas  best  if  they  are  pre- 
sented to  us  in  an  orderly  fashion.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  unity  is  inherent  in  all  nature 
and  in  arts  other  than  lesson  planning.  When 
we  stand  at  night  with  our  eyes  turned  to- 
ward heaven  and  realize  that  each  star  is 
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moving  in  its  own  pathway,  when  we  see  the 
plants  in  the  field  and  recognize  that  each 
has  developed  after  its  kind,  and  when  we 
observe  the  symmetry  of  a  tree,  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  unity  that  pervades  nature. 

Unity  in  art  is  exemplified  in  Da  Vinci's 
picture  "The  Last  Supper,"  which  depicts 
Christ  as  the  central  figure.  All  cyes>con- 
vergc  on  Him.  That  same  principle  operates 
in  the  picture  "Washington  Crossing  the 
Delaware,"  where  everything  focuses  the  at- 
tention upon  Washington. 

Recognizing  that  unity  has  its  basis  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  that  it  is  everywhere 
present  in  nature,  and  that  it  is  employed  in 
art,  a  teacher  certainly  ought  to  be  vigilant 
in  his  application  of  this  principle  in  plan- 
ning a  lesson.  And  this  application  can  be 
made  only  as  he  endeavors  to  build  his  lesson 
around  an  objective. 

And  now  it  must  be  remembered  that  an 
objective,  not  only  unifies  the  whole  lesson 
by  focusing  the  attention  on  the  main  idea 
the  teacher  desires  to  leave  with  his  class, 
but  also  serves  other  purposes  as  well.  Once 
vividly  realized,  the  objective  serves  as  a 
guide  to  the  teacher.  As  the  airplane  pilot 
under  cover  of  night  is  guided  across  the 
continent  surely  and  unfalteringly  by  a  great 
stream  of  beacon  lights,  so  the  teacher  has 
his  course  clearly  marked  out  by  his  ob- 
jective. The  teacher  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands his  objective  can  be  judicious  in  col- 
lecting material,  for  he  will  know  what  to 
select  and  what  to  discard.  This  knowledge 
will  do  much  to  expedite  the  whole  process 
of  gathering  information. 

Furthermore,  the  use  of  an  objective  will 
assist  the  teacher  to  strengthen  the  conclus- 
ion of  his  lesson.  If  one  idea  in  a  lesson 
serves  as  a  pivot  around  which  everything 
else  turns,  and  that  idea  is  repeated  near  the 
end  of  the  lesson,  emphasis  is  gained. 
One  author  says  that  the  objective  is  like  the 
refrain  to  an  old  sweet  song;  it  lingers  in  the 
memory  long  after  other  things  are  forgotten. 

The  objective  can  be  constructed  by  ad- 
ding a  distinguishing  predicate  to  the  title  of 
the  lesson.  For  example,  if  one  were  going 
to  teach  a  lesson  on  the  subject  "The  Pay- 
ment of  Tithing,"  he  could  build  his  objec- 
tive as  follows:  The  payment  of  tithing 
brings    spiritual    and    material   blessings   to 
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the  tithepayer.  The  predicate  "brings 
spiritual  and  temporal  blessings  to  the  tithe- 
payer"  represents  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  the  subject.  It  is  added  as  a  pre- 
dicate to  the  subject  "The  Payment  of 
Tithing."  This  method  of  building  an  ob- 
jective is  only  one  of  many  that  may  be 
adopted,  but  it  is  a  very  helpful  one. 

Not  infrequently  the  objective  should  rep- 
resent the  teacher's  individual  outlook  on 
the  problem.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  teach- 
er finds  abundant  opportunity  to  display 
originality  in  the  presentation  of  his  ideas. 
Out  of  his  own  unique  personality,  he  should 
discover  his  significant  point  of  view  for 
his  subject. 

A  trainee  must  be  certain,  however,  that 
the  objective  which  he  selects  for  his  lesson 
meets  the  requirements  of  a  good  objective 
for  a  Sunday  School  lesson:  It  must  re- 
strict the  assigned  lesson  to  a  point  where 
interesting  details  can  be  presented;  it  must 
represent  the  teacher's  viewpoint;  it  must  be 
so  constructed  that  it  permits  the  direction 
of  the  activity  of  the  group;  and  it  must 
harmonize  with  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

A  multiplicity  of  objectives  are  available 
for  every  lesson.  Because  of  our  training 
and  environment,  we  view  things  different- 
ly. One  author  points  out  that  if  a  business 
man,  an  artist,  and  a  geologist  were  to  go  to 
Niagara  Falls  and  later  were  asked  to  give 
an  account  of  what  they  had  seen,  the  busi- 
ness man  would  have  a  tendency  to  stress 
the  potential  power  reserves,  the  artist  to 
comment  on  the  color  and  form,  and  the  ge- 
ologist to  tell  of  the  structure  and  formation. 
Usually  viewpoints  are  as  varied  as  life. 

One  might  approach  the  subject  "Early 
Education  in  Utah"  by  stating:  Early  edu- 
cation in  Utah  was  difficult  to  establish;  or 
he  might  develop  the  idea:  The  Mormon 
people  were  much  interested  in  establishing 
an  educational  system  in  Utah;  or  again,  he 
might  confine  his  treatise  to  the  thought:  A 
poor  type  of  equipment  was  necessarily  used 
in  early  Utah  schools.  Every  subject  can 
be  developed  from  many  different  angles. 

A  step  so  important  as  to  aid  in  the  clear 
presentation  of  a  message  to  the  reader,  to 
accentuate  the  idea  one  desires  to  stress,  to 
serve  as  a  clear  and  sure  guide  to  the  teach- 
er, and  to  strengthen  the  conclusion  of  a 
lesson  certainly  merits  serious  considera- 
tion. 

Making  a  Tentative  Analysisj 

(To  go  with  Lesson  14,  for  January  16.) 
The  second  step  in  the  technique  of  pre- 
paring a  successful  lesson  is  making  a  tenta- 
tive analysis.     Tentative  means,  "not  final." 
Analysis,  of  course,  is  a  breaking-down  proc- 


ess. In  chemistry  analysis  means  deteriuin- 
ing  the  kind  and  amount  of  constituents  in 
a  given  substance.  In  lesson  planning  the 
word  has  a  similar  meaning. 

A  teacher  must  recognize  that  every 
whole  has  its  parts,  its  natural  divisions. 
Analysis  is  the  process  of  locating  these 
parts.  A  tree,  for  example,  breaks  up  into 
four  divisions:  roots,  trunk,  branches,  and 
leaves.  A  chair  is  composed  of  legs,  rounds, 
seat,  and  a  back.  Similarly,  every  subject 
can  be  divided  into  various  parts. 

A  word  of  warning  should  be  given.  The 
analysis  must  be  made  in  terms  of  the  ob- 
jective. The  basis  of  division  often  forms 
the  heart  of  the  objective.  For  example,  if 
a  teacher  were  working  on  the  subject  of 
"Prayer,"  he  might  use  as  his  objective  the 
idea:  Prayer  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to 
successful  living.  His  basis  of  division  or 
analysis  in  this  case  is  "the  indispensability 
of  prayer,"  and  the  word  "indispensable" 
forms  the  heart  of  the  objective.  With  the 
idea  of  the  indispensability  of  prayer  in 
mind,  he  makes  his  analysis  as  follows: 
Prayer  is  an  indispensable  requisite  because 
it  keeps  before  us  the  vision  of  the  ideal,  de- 
velops a  spirit  of  co-operation,  is  a  source 
of  wisdom  and  intelligence,  brings  comfort 
and  peace,  and  is  an  antidote  against  sin  and 
despair.  It  is  obvious  that  each  one  of  these 
five  main  points  represents  one  phase  of  the 
objective.  Each  division  can  be  made  to  de- 
velop the  objective. 

A  teacher  should  also  keep  in  mind  that 
every  main  division  must  be  mutually  ex- 
clusive. No  one  division  may  overlap  an- 
other. Each  division  must  be  a  part,  and 
only  a  part  of  the  whole. 

Usually,  it  is  possible  to  find  at  least  two  of 
these  divisions  before  any  reading  is  done. 
Three  methods  will  aid  the  process  of  pre- 
liminary division.  Some  subjects  will  divide 
nicely  by  answering  the  questions  how? 
when?  why?  and  where?  The  resurrection 
is  a  good  example.  Divisions  can  be  found 
for  other  subjects  by  considering  the  prin- 
ciple of  time.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
historical  subjects  and  of  subjects  relating  to 
processes. 

A  third  helpful  method  is  that  of  asking 
intelligent,  detailed  questions  about  the  sub- 
ject. Anyone  can  do  this.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  subject  "Early  Education  in 
Utah."  Without  previous  study  a  teacher  is 
able  to  ask  such  questions  as  the  following: 
What  kind  of  equipment  was  used?  Who 
were  the  teachers?  How  were  schools  fi- 
nanced? Did  the  state  contribute,  or  were 
the  original  schools  supported  by  the  Church 
or  by  private  individuals?  Did  the  schools 
have  extra-curricular    activity?     What  did 
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they  teach?  How  many  students  attended? 
Ihese  questions  represent  only  a  few  of  the 
many  which  can  be  asked. 

Now,  with  his  objective  in  mind — let  us 
say:  Early  education  in  Utah  was  difficult 
to  establish — the  teacher  can  begin  to  select 
divisions  from  the  questions.  He  may  say: 
It  was  difficult  to  get  equipment;  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  get  finances;  it  was  difficult  to  find 
good  teachers.  Asking  intelligent  questions 
about  the  subject,  then,  is  an  efficient  meth- 
od of  making  a  tentative  analysis. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  even  with  these 
aids  a  teacher  cannot  make  a  preliminary 
analysis  of  his  subject.  In  that  event,  he 
should  acquaint  himself  with  it  by  reading 
from  some  general  treatise  such  as  is  con- 
tained in  an  encyclopedia  or  a  history  giving 
a  rapid  survey. 

The  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind, 
however,  is  that  no  great  amount  of  reading 
should  be  done  until  after  the  tentative 
analysis  has  been  made.  At  the  very  least, 
this  plan  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  intelligent 
note-taking.  It  will  aid  the  student  to  avoid 
the  collection  of  irrelevant  material.  Time 
will  thus  be  saved. 

It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that 
the  initial  analysis  is  only  tentative.  As  often 
as  the  teacher  finds  that  he  can  improve  his 
plan,  he  should  feel  free  to  add  or  subtract 
points.  The  latest  analysis,  of  course,  should 
always  be  used  as  a  guide  in  the  collection  of 
material. 

Teachers  sometimes  separate  subjects  in- 
to too  many  divisions.  Parts  that  are  logic- 
ally subordinate  are  made  co-ordinate.  In 
other  words,  parts  that  are  closely  related 
and  belong  together  are  separated.  Usually, 
if  more  than  five  divisions  appear  in  an  an- 
alysis, something  is  wrong.  There  are, 
naturally,   exceptions  to  this  rule,   but  they 
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Collecting  Material: 

(To  go  with  Lesson  15,  for  Jeinuary  23.) 
Before  a  teacher  is  ready  to  collect  his 
matirial,  the  third  step  in  the  process  of  plan- 
ning a  lesson,  he  must  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  a  library.  Many 
teachers  fail  in  lesson  planning  because  they 
do  not  know  how  to  gather  factual  data. 
Consequently,  lessons  lack  meritorious  sub- 
ject matter.  A  professor  in  one  of  our  lead- 
ing universities  once  read  a  student's  paper 
before  a  class  and  criticized  it  in  language 
similar  to  this:  I  challenge  anyone  to  find  a 
grammatical  error  in  this  paper.  The  syntax 
is  correct.  The  sentences  are  rhetorically  ef- 
fective. But  the  paper  is  bad.  You  can  take 
all  of  the  ideas  in  this  paper  and  float  them 
around  in  a  thimble  as  a  chip  floats  around 
on  Lake  Erie.     If  a  lesson  does  not  have 


substance  to  recommend  it,  then  people  who 
place  a  value  on  their  time  will  not  return. 

If  you  have  had  experience  climbing  in 
the  mountains,  you  know  that  whenever  you 
have  encountered  a  bubbling  spring  you  have 
had  an  irresistible  invitation  to  drink.  Like- 
wise, people  will  stop  to  listen  to  the  man 
who  is  bubbling  over  with  information.  The 
world  listens  to  the  man  who  knows. 

Obviously  then,  a  teacher's  first  problem 
is  to  become  acquainted  with  the  books, 
magazines,  charts,  maps,  and  pictures  which 
can  be  of  help  to  him.  Many  writers,  speak- 
ers, and  teachers  have  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  such  knowledge. 

Equipped  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  arrangement  and  contents  of  reference 
works,  the  trainee  should  realize  that  there 
are  good  ways  and  bad  ways  of  collecting 
material,  that  an  organized  method  is  su- 
perior to  a  haphazard  method.  A  plan  of 
collecting  material  on  cards  has  been  de- 
veloped to  meet  that  need. 

All  the  material  which  the  teacher  intends 
to  use  in  his  lesson  is  collected  on  cards, 
usually  four  inches  by  six  inches  in  size.  To 
follow  a  definite  procedure  with  these  cards 
is  important.  As  already  indicated,  the 
trainee  never  begins  to  gather  information 
until  he  has  made  an  analysis  of  his  subject. 
This  analysis  reveals  the  divisions  into  which 
the  subject  naturally  breaks.  With  these 
divisions  in  mind,  'the  trainee  is  able  to  use 
cards  correctly.  If  four  divisions  have  been 
secured  in  the  analysis  of  the  subject,  then 
the  trainee  arranges  his  cards  in  four  distinct 
groups,  with  a  rubber  band  around  each 
group.  If  five  divisions  occur  in  the  analysis, 
then  the  teacher  separates  his  cards  into  five 
groups.  Related  ideas  are  thus  kept  together 
because  all  material  collected  on  each  divi- 
sion of  the  analysis  appears  in  one  group  of 
cards. 

All  cards  in  each  related  group  should 
have  the  same  caption  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner.  If,  for  example,  a  student  working 
with  the  subject  "The  Aaronic  Priesthood" 
and,  using  the  point  of  view  of  organization, 
discovered  the  following  divisions  in  his  an- 
alysis: Deacons,  Teachers,  and  Priests,  then 
in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  each  card 
of  one  group  he  would  write  "Deacons;"  on 
another,  "Teachers;"  and  on  still  another. 
Priests." 

As  in  the  illustrations,  the  teacher  should 
place  a  detailed  account  of  the  source  of  his 
information  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner 
of  each  card.  One's  source  of  material  is 
sometimes  a  book  or  magazine.  At  other 
times  it  is  a  conversation  with  an  authority 
in  the  field.  Not  infrequently  it  is  an  idea 
which  one  has  thought  out  for  himself.  Re- 
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gardless  of  the  source  of  the  material,  the 
teacher  should  record  it  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  card. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  from  these 
headings  to  the  material  which  the  student 
must  record  in  the  body  of  the  card.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  abstracting  will  aid 
the  student  in  determining  what  to  write  on 
each  card.  An  abstract  is  a  digest  or  con- 
densation of  an  article.  Abstracting  is  a 
drawing  off  and  boiling  down  process.  It 
is  getting  the  basic  elements  of  the  article 
and  stating  them  concisely.  Learning  to  get 
the  heart  of  an  author's  message  and  putting 
it  on  a  card  in  a  succinct  form  is  very  impor- 
tant in  note-taking. 

In  recording  information  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  only  material  relating  to  one 
idea  should  appear  on  a  card.  Later  in  the 
process  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  shuffle 
the  cards  for  the  subordinate  parts  of  the 
outline.  If  more  than  one  note  appears  on  a 
card,  the  cards  cannot  be  arranged  in  their 
proper  order,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
copy  material.  Such  recopying  wastes  time 
and  should  be  avoided. 

Making  the  CXitline: 

( To  go  with  Lesson  1 6,  for  January  30. ) 

After,  a  teacher  has  finished  his  task  of 
collecting  material,  he  is  ready  to  make  the 
outline.  The  outline,  of  course,  is  the  blue- 
print of  the  "verbal  structure"  to  be  built. 
The  form  of  the  lesson  is  predetermined  by 
what  appears  in  the  outline.  No  man  would 
attempt  to  build  a  bridge  or  erect  a  skyscrap- 
er until  he  knew  definitely  the  shape  it  was 
to  have.  Likewise,  the  teacher  should  have 
in  his  mind  a  clear  picture  of  the  finished 
product  before  he  attempts  to  write  it.  A 
detailed  outline  supplies  this  picture. 

A  teacher's  first  problem  in  outlining  is 
to  determine  the  sequence  of  the  main  di- 
visions of  the  theme,  the  divisions  which 
have  been  secured  in  the  analysis.  Five  or- 
ders of  organization  govern  the  sequence  of 
topics.  1  hey  have  been  aptly  called  the 
time  order,  the  spatial  order,  the  order  of 
increasing  complications,  the  order  of  in- 
creasing importance,  and  the  order  of  logical 
progress. 

"^i  he  time  or  chronological  order  is  in- 
variably used  in  connection  with  historical 
subjects.  Lessons  based  upon  processes 
have  the  sequence  of  their  main  topics  gov- 
erned by  the  time  order.  Biographical  ma- 
terial is  usually  presented  in  time  order. 

The  spatial  order  lays  stress  on  the  idea 
of  place.  An  explanation  of  significant 
buildings  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  could  well  be 
presented  with  the  idea  of  place  predomin- 
ant. The  sequence  of  the  main  divisions  of 
the  subject  "The  Temple  Block,"  could  easily 


be  determined  by  place.  The  structure  of 
any  simple  apparatus  might  be  explained  by 
the  use  of  this  order. 

The  order  of  increasing  complications  is 
one  of  going  from  the  known  to  the  unknown 
or  of  explaining  that  which  is  more  compli- 
cated in  terms  of  that  which  is  less  compli- 
cated. It  consists  of  laying  down  elemen- 
tary principles  and  then  proceeding  to  the 
more  difficult.  The  following  explanation 
of  the  seismograph  illustrates  the  use  of  this 
method: 

A  seismograph  is  an  instrument  used  to 
record  earthquakes.  It  is  built  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  pendulum  of  a  clock.  A  large 
block  of  cement  is  placed  in  the  ground  upon 
which  is  erected  an  upright  rod.  Across  the 
upper  part  of  this  rod  runs  a  horizontal  bar 
from  the  end  of  which  is  suspended  a  large 
pendulum.  Attached  to  the  lower  end  of 
this  pendulum  is  a  small  wire  which  termi- 
nates in  a  needle.  This  needle  impinges  on 
a  piece  of  paper  covered  with  soot.  When 
the  cement  block  is  shaken  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  needle  moves  slightly,  making  a 
mark  on  the  soot-covered  paper. 

In  this  explanation  of  an  unknown  ma- 
chine, the  seismograph  is  interpreted  in 
terms  of  certain  familiar  objects.  I'his  meth- 
od of  arranging  material  by  going  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  by*  interpreting 
abstruse  matters  in  terms  of  elementary 
principles,  is  very  useful. 

'i  he  order  of  increasing  importance  is 
based  upon  the  principle  of  climax.  In  using 
this  order,  a  teacher  starts  with  the  least 
important  division  of  his  lesson  and  con- 
cludes with  the  most  significant.  Such  sub- 
jects as  "The  Value  of  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom," or  "The  Significance  of  the  Restored 
Gospel"  would  naturally  have  the  sequence 
of  their  main  divisions  determined  by  this 
order. 

The  final  order  is  known  as  the  order  of 
logical  progress.  It  is  often  employed  in 
handling  argumentative  material.  The  basic 
requirement  of  this  order  is  that  each  divis- 
ion must  grow  out  of  the  preceding  division 
as  the  full-blown  flower  grows  out  of  the 
bud.  Each  step  is  determined  by  a  preced- 
ing step.  The  story  of  the  horseshoe  nail  is 
a  good  example  of  this  order. 

"For  want  of  a  nail,"  says  the  old  story, 
"the  shoe  was  lost;  for  want  of  a  rider,  the 
army  was  lost,  for  want  of  an  army,  the 
kingdom  was  lost — and  all  for  the  want  of 
a  horseshoe  nail." 

No  one  of  these  points  can  be  rearranged 
without  damaging  the  effect.  One  logical- 
ly develops  out  of  the  other. 

A  teacher  must  plan  to  use  one  of  these 
orders  of  organization  for  the  logical  ar- 
rangement of  the  main  divisions  of  his  theme. 
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These  orders  determine  what  point  is  to 
come  first  and  what  point  is  to  come  last. 
This  factor  is  very  important  both  for  unity 
and  for  coherence. 

There  are  four  general  types  of  outlines 
in  use.  Of  these,  the  analytical  outline  is 
best  for  our  purpose.  In  this  type  of  outline 
each  main  head  makes  a  complete  sentence, 
and  each  subordinate  head  makes  a  com- 
plete sentence.  In  outlining,  the  student 
must  never  write  left  of  the  symbol  used  for 
a  specific  head.  All  co-ordinate  points  in  the 
outline  must  be  a  portion  and  only  a  portion 
of  the  main  head  under  which  they  are 
placed.  Material  should  not  be  subordinated 
if  it  is  logically  co-ordinate.  All  co-ordinate 
heads — I,  II,  III;  or  A,  B,  C;  or  1,  2,  3;  or 
a,  b,  c, — should  be  written  in  parallel  struc- 
ture. Finally  each  main  point  in  the  out- 
line, together  with  the  subordinate  parts, 
should  be  related  to  the  objective  of  the  les- 
son. Wherever  possible  the  distinguishing 
part  of  the  objective  should  form  a  part  of 
each  main  division  of  the  outline* 

The  following  analytical  outline  of  this 
article  illustrates  the  form: 

Objective: 

Skill  can  be  developed  in  the  art  of  plan- 
ning a  lesson  through  the  application  of  a 
fitting  technique. 

Order  of  Organization: 

The  time  or  chronological  order  of  organ- 
ization is  used  in  this  treatise, 

I.  Determining   the   objective  is   the   first 
part  of  a  fitting  technique 

A.  A  teacher  should  understand  what 
an   objective   is. 

B.  A  teacher  should  recognize  that  the 
objective  is  important. 

1.  It  assists  the  teacher  to  unify  his 
material. 

a.  Unity  has  its  basis  in  the  na- 
ture of  our  minds. 

b.  Unity  is  inherent  in  all  nature. 

c.  Unity  is  exemplified  in  art. 

2.  It  assists   the  teacher   to  govern 
the  selection  of  his  material. 

3.  It  assists  the  teacher  to  strengthen 
the  conclusion  of  his  lesson. 

C.  A  teacher  should  know  that  he  can 
build  an  objective  by  adding  a  dis- 
tinguishing predicate  to  the  subject 
of  his  lesson. 

D.  A  teacher  should  be  cognizant  that 
a  good  objective  represents  his  in- 
dividual outlook  on  the  problem. 

E.  A  teacher  should  recognize  the  fun- 
damentals of  a  good  objective  for  a 
Sunday  School  Lesson. 

F.  A  teacher  can  select  the  objective 
from  a  series  of  possible  viewpoints. 


II.  Making  a  tentative  analysis  is  the  sec- 
ond part  of  a  fitting  technique 

A.  A  teacher  should  recognize  that 
every  whole  has  its  parts. 

B.  A  teacher  should  realize  that  each 
basis  of  division  will  reveal  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  parts. 

C.  A  teacher  should  know  that  a  tenta- 
tive analysis  must  be  made  in  terms 
of  the  objective. 

D.  A  teacher  should  be  sure  that  the 
main  division  of  the  tentative  analy- 
sis are  mutually  exclusive. 

E.  A  teacher  should  become  familiar 
with  the  three  methocis  of  division 
that  will  aid  him  in  making  a  pre- 
liminary analysis. 

1.  Some  subjects  can  be  divided  by 
asking  the  questions  why?  how? 
when?  and  where? 

2.  Other  subjects  can  be  divided  on 
a  basis  of  time. 

3.  Still  others  can  be  divided  by  ask- 
ing intelligent  questions. 

F.  A  teacher  should  make  the  tentative 
analysis  before  any  great  amotint  of 
reading  is  done. 

G.  A  teacher  must  not  break  subjects 
into  more  than  five  main  heads. 

III.  Collecting  material  is  the  third 'part  of 

a  fitting  technique. 

A.  A  teacher  often  fails  because  he 
does  not  gather  substantial  informa- 
tion. 

B.  A  teacher  cannot  collect  material  ef- 
fectively unless  he  understands  the 
use  of  the  library. 

C.  A  teacher  should  learn  to  use  cards. 

1.  He  should  divide  his  cards  into 
groups  following  the  divisions  se- 
cured in  the  tentative  analysis. 

2.  He  should  place  the  same  caption 
in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of 
each  card  in  a  related  group. 

3.  He  should  show  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  the  exact  source 
of  his  material. 

4.  He  should  learn  abstracting  so 
that  he  will  understand  what  ma- 
terial to  put  in  the  body  of  his 
cards. 

5.  He  should  put  only  one  note  on 
a  card. 

IV.  Making  the  outline  is  the  fourth  part  of 
a  fitting  technique. 

A.  A  teacher  should  recognize  the  out- 
line to  be  a  blueprint  of  the  verbal 
structure  which  is  to  be  built. 

B.  A  teacher  should  govern  the  order  of 
topics  in  his  plan  by  one  of  the  five 

,      orders  of  organization. 

[Continued  on  page  599) 
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LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY,  1944 

The  course  of  study  for  the  Primary  De- 
partment aims  ( 1 )  to  develop  in  the  minds 
of  the  children  the  primary  concepts  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  (2)  to  inspire  them 
with  an  ambition  to  realize  these  concepts  in 
practice. 

In  keeping  with  this,  twelve  basic  virtues, 
one  for  each  month,  were  chosen  to  be  nur- 
tured. These  virtues  are  fundamental  ob- 
jectives of  this  course  of  study.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  lesson  material  is  planned 
to  give  each  child  an  opportunity  to  nurture 
these  virtues.  The  child  will  grow  and 
develop  only  through  self-exercise  or  self 
activity,  because  only  what  the  child  does, 
and  not  what  the  teacher  does,  constitutes 
growth  for  that  child. 

Each  Sunday  should  see  us  all,  children 
and  teachers,  moving  slowly  and  gradually 
toward  perfection. 

The  lessons  to  be  used  during  1944  will  be 
the  same  lessons  used  in  1942.  Where  pos- 
sible the  same  lesson  Manuals  should  be 
used.  Perhaps  a  lesson  Manual  could  be 
borrowed  from  a  former  Sunday  School 
teacher  of  the  Primary  Department. 


January  2,  1944 

The  time  of  the  first  class  period  will  be 
needed  for  promotion  and  organization  of 
the  new  class.  The  teacher  needs  this  time 
to  meet  and  become  acquainted  with  the  pu- 
pils so  they  will  feel  that  a  friendly  relation- 
ship exists. 

This  period  should  be  used  to  motivate 
the  strongest  possible  interest  in  and  en- 
thusiasm for  their  new  class.  The  teacher 
must  always  be  prepared  to  deliver  the  in- 
spiration and  interest  which  the  class  expects. 


ESIFANCY,  CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH 
OF  JOSEPH  SMITH 

Lesson  1+   January  9,  1944 

Objective: 

To  develop  a  consciousness  of  out  intev' 


dependence  in  the  home  and  a  desire  to  help 
ourselves  and  to  help  others. 

References: 

During  January  and  February  the  lessons 
are  all  concerned  with  Joseph  Smith  and  the 
early  organization  of  the  church.  The  fol- 
lowing references  will  be  helpful  in  giving 
the  teacher  a  good  background  for  these  les- 
sons. 

1.  From  Plowboy  to  Prop/zef— William 
A.  Morton 

2.  The  Latter-day  Prophet 

3.  Bible  and  Church  History  Stories 

4.  Essentials  in  Church  History— Smith 
(Chapters  6,  7,  8,  9,  10) 

5.  Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones  (pages 
287-294) 

6.  The  Instructor  (November  1941,  pages 
620-622;  December  1941,  pages  680- 
682) 

These  books  are  very  helpful  in  our  Sun- 
day School  work.  They  are  the  lesson  books 
used  by  the  Primary  and  Kindergarten  De- 
partments several  years  ago.  In  many  cases 
they  can  be  obtained  from  former  Sunday 
School  teachers. 


JOSEPH  STUDIES  THE  BIBLE 

Lesson  2.   January  16,  1944 

Objective: 

To  develop  a  consciousness  of  our  inter- 
dependence on  people  and  situations  outside 
our  homes. 

References: 

See  January  9,  1944  references. 

Suggestions: 

"If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of 
God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  up- 
braideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him." 
(James  1 :5) 

Note  the  splendid  use  made  of  this  quota- 
tion in  the  lesson  material.  Teachers  should 
try  to  use  as  directed  here. 

,    {Continued  on  page  599) 
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PROMOTION  DAY 
January  2,  1944 

Note: 

Children  who  are  6  years  old  or  will  be 
before  January  31,  1944,  will  be  promoted  to 
the  Primary  class.  Children  who  are  4  will 
fome  to  Kindergarten  from  the  Nursery 
class.  New  comers  should  be  made  to  feel 
at  home. 

We  trust  that  the  references  in  the  In- 
structor will  help  you  to  better  utilize  your 
Manual.  As  teachers  in  Sunday  School  we 
have  the  responsibility  of  starting  the  chil- 
dren on  their  religious  education.  Many  of 
our  children  do  not  receive  much,  if  any, 
such  training  at  home.  Therefore,  our  atti- 
tude as  teachers  is  especially  important,  for 
this  may  be  the  only  time  that  the  child  hears 
about  our  Heavenly  Father.  With  the  be- 
ginning of  this  new  year,  let  us  resolve  to 
do  the  very  best  teaching  we  are  capable  of 
doing. 

We  wish  you  a  happy  and  successful  New 

Year  and  we  pray  for  the  blessings  of  our 

Heavenly  Father  to  be  with  you  at  all  times. 

Your  Kindergarten  Committee. 


be  opportunity  for  moving  about  during  class 
period.  Suggestions  for  dramatizations  may 
be  used  as  rhythms,  actions  set  to  music,  or 
just  group  dramatization. 

See,  The  Normal  Child  and  Primary  Edu^ 
cation,  by  Gesell  and  Gesell,  pages  144-158. 

Sujggested  Activities: 

As  teacher  retells  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
Christ,  children  could  dramatize  the  journey 
to  Bethlehem.  Pretend  to  pack  donkey  and 
travel  by  quietly  going  around  the  room. 


Song: 

"Jesus   Once  Was 
mary  Song  Book. 


a  Little    Child."    Pri- 


THE  BOY  CHRIST  IN  THE  TEMPLE 
Lesson  2t  For  January  16,  1944 

Objective:  , 

To  show  that  all  people  are  dependent  on 
one  another  and  on  Heavenly  Father,  there- 
fore, by  helping  those  dependent  on  us  we 
grow  and  develop. 


References: 

Life   Lessons 
Luke  2:40-52. 


for  Little  Ones,   page   48. 


THE  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD 
OF  JESUS 

Lesson  L  For  January  9,  1944 

Objective: 

To  show  how  dependent  babies  are  on 
parents.  To  teach  that  co-operation  makes 
them  dependable  and  trustworthy  individuals 
when  older. 

References: 

Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones,  pages  25-28. 
Matt.  1:18-25;  Luke  1:26-38;  Luke  2:1-20. 
A  Child  Is  Born,  by  Edna  Baker. 

Children  like  to  imitate  what  they  see  and 
hear.  Acting  out  parts  of  the  lesson  can 
play  an  important  part  in  making  lessons  im- 
pressive and  alsO'  serving  as  a  rest  exercise. 
Kindergarten  children  are  very  active  and 
their  span  of  attention  is  short.  There  should 
Page  596 


Suggested  Activities: 

Seat  a  group  as  Wise  men  in  Temple.  Rest 
of  children  could  tip-toe  around  room,  hand 
over  brow  as  if  looking  for  someone.  One 
child  may  like  to  be  Mary  and  speak  to  the 
Boy  Jesus.  - 


Song: 

"Jesus  Bids 
Song  Book. 


Us    Shine,"    Sunday    School 


OUR  HEAVENLY  FATHER  TRUSTED 
JESUS 

Lesson  3,  For  January  23,  1944 

Objective: 

All  teachers  and  members  of  oar  Sunday 
School  are  dependent  on    one    another  so 
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each  must  do   his  part  well  to  recetive  the 
blessings  he  is  striving  for. 

References: 

Manual  for  lesson  story.  Stories  of  De- 
pendability. Fifty  Stories  for  the  Bedtime 
Hour,  Margaret  Eggleston,  Richard  R. 
Smith,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Note: 

Excellent  opportunity  to  stress  order  in 
Sunday  School.  Well  behaved  children 
will  improve  behavior  of  neighbors. 

Suggested  Activities: 

Parents  depend  on  us.  Teacher  may  pre- 
tend to  be  parent  and  ask  children  to  do 
various  activities  as:  "Please  give  the  baby 
something  to  play  with."  "Please  bring  me 
the  newspaper." 

Song: 

"For  This  I  Pspy,"  Little  Stories  in  Song. 


Gem: 

"Not  for  self,  but  for  one  another,   God 
would  have  us  live  each  day." 


JESUS  TRUSTED  OUR  HEAVENLY 

FATHER 

Lesson  4*   For  January  30,  1944 

Objective: 

To  show  that  oar  friends  will  trust  and 
need  us  if  we  do  as  Heavenly  Father  bids  us. 

References: 

Matt.  8:5-17;  Luke  7:1-10;  Life  Lessons 
for  Little  Ones,  page  81. 

Suggested  Activities: 

Children  could  plant  seeds  in  a  flower 
pot.  Explain  that  they  trust  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther to  send  rain  and  sunshine  to  make  their 
flowers  grow. 

Song: 

"Dearest  Children,"  Sunday  School  Song 
Book. 


Making  Sunday  Schoo 
Work  Effective 

{Continued  from  page  567) 

"Come,  Come  Ye  Saints," 

"Now  Let  Us  Rejoice," 

"The  Lord  Is  My  Shepherd," 

"Angry  Words," 

"Gladly  Meeting," 

"For  the  Strength  of  the  Hills," 

;Tarting  Hymn," 

"Put  Your  Shoulder  to  the  Wheel," 

"We  Thank  Thee  O  God  for  a  Prophet," 

"Though  Deepening  Trials." 

Of  course  you  are  free  to  substitute  for 
any  of  those  ten  the  ones  you  prefer. 

4*  Study 

After  all,  we  operate  a  school — a  Sun- 
day School  it  is  true,  but  none  the  less  a 
school— an  institution  for  intensive  study. 
Sunday  morning  we  have  the  opportunity 
really  to  analyze  the  Gospel  and  its  mean- 
ing in  our  lives.  It  is  our  privilege  to  make 
clear  the  plan  of  salvation- — not  only  to 
make  it  clear,  but  to  make  it  meaningful 
and  dynamic.  With  other  officers  and 
teachers  it  is  our  privilege  to  study  the 
principles  of  teaching.  And  together  we 
can  study,  while  we  observe,  the  main 
springs  of  human  behavior.  What  a  lab- 
oratory every  Sunday  morning.  Some  of 
the  finest  children  in  the  world  studying 
the  greatest  subject  in  the  world — and  it 


is  our  privilege  to  be  their  leaders.  There 
is  not  only  happiness  in  this  assignment, 
there  is  growth  and  power. 

May  the  Lord  bless  and  sustain  you  in 
in  this  ennobling  calling. 


What  Price  Alcohol? 

{Continued  from  page  562) 

aristocracy,  they  of  superior  advantages  and 
education- — three  out  of  every  ten  who  ac- 
cept daily  drinking  as  a  habit  will  become 
addicts.  Let  us  face  the  uncompromising 
truth  that  30  per  cent  of  the  flower  of  our 
land  who  are  not  practicing  the  teachings  of 
temperance  will  in  ten  years  be  contributing 
to  conduct-delinquencies,  with  a  damaging 
influence  to  our  social  security  untouched  by 
the  old  drunkards  of  poverty. 

"Women  especially  when  duped  by  alco- 
hol, face  their  problem  with,  'Oh,  doctor, 
everybody  drinks!'  A  rationalized  pretense 
of  excuse. 

"Rather  wide-eyed  they  may  listen  as  he 
replies,  'Madam,  you  refer  to  your  group 
only.' 

"Large  and  loudly  self-advertised,  we 
recognize!  But  in  our  land,  thanks  be,  there 
is  a  quiet,  self-respecting,  sanity-maintaining 
majority — the  salt  of  the  earth — who  touch 
not,  taste  not,  and  handle  not."  {pp  308-9) 

M.B. 
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Marie  Fox  Felt 


LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY,  1944 

BABY  MOSES  WAS  DEPENDENT 

Lesson  1.  For    January  2,  1944 

Objective: 

To  discuss  how  dependent  babies  are; 
who  and  what  they  are  dependent  on:  what 
they  can  learn  to  do  if  we  co'operate  with 
them. 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

A  real  baby,  baby  pictures,  articles  babies 
need,  use,  play  with. 

lesson  Development: 

What,  how  babies  eat.  Source  of  food 
Who  bathes,  dresses,  puts  them  to  bed, 
keeps  their  clothes,  bed  and  person  clean. 
Where  they  sleep.  Whom  do  we  thank  for 
them.  { Our  Heavenly  Father. )  His  purpose 
in  sending  them.     How  we  can  assist  them. 

Story: 

Baby  Moses  exemplifies  dependency.  ( His 
family  co-operates.)  (Exodus  2:1-10) 


Story: 

Joseph  was  trusted  by  his  father  to  go  on 
an  errand  for  him. 


JOSEPH  GOES  ON  AN  ERRAND  FOR 
HIS  FATHER 

Lesson  2*  For  January  9,  1944 

Objective: 

To  decide  if  others  can  trust  us;  if  we  can 
trust  them. 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

Blackboard,  chalk,  pictures  No.  2,  No.  14, 
No.  16,  Cradle  Roll  Set. 

l/csson  Development: 

Use  class  members  as  examples  of  trust- 
worthiness. Sight  examples  such  as  keeping 
their  promises,  telling  the  truth,  going  on 
short  errands,  fulfilling  an  assignment  such 
as  feeding  the  kitty  each  morning.  Have 
children  tell  of  when  others  kept  their 
promises  to  them.  Heavenly  Father  trusts 
us  and  we  trust  Him. 
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SAMUEL  HELPS  ELI  TAKE  CARE  OF 
GOD'S  HOUSE 

Lesson  3.  For  January  16,  1944 

Objective: 

To  discuss  our  dependence  on  various 
people  in  our  Sunday  Home  and  apprecia- 
tion of  their  work. 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

Blackboard,  chalk,  picture  No.  10  cradle 
roll  set,  picture  No.  105,  nursery,  kinder- 
garten, primary  set. 

Lesson  Development: 

Discuss  homes  in  which  children  live  and 
those  that  belong  to  our  Heavenly  Father; 
e.g.  Ward  chapels  and  Temples.  Use  or 
draw  picture  of  your  own  ward  chapel.  Dis- 
cuss its  cleanliness  and  beauty;  who  keeps 
it  that  way?  Custodian,  If  possible  let  chil- 
dren meet  him,  ask  questions,  hear  him  tell 
of  the  many  things  to  do.  Children  and 
custodian  discuss  how  children  can  help. 

Story: 

Samuel  as  a  little  child  helps  Eli  take  care 
of  God's  House.  He  was  dependent  on  Eli 
to  teach  him  what  to  do  and  how. 


THE  CHILDREN  TRUSTED  JESUS 
Lesson  4+  For  January  23,  1944 

Objective: 

To  discuss  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  we 
are  dependent  on  our  Heavenly  Father, 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

Picture  No.  3  Cradle  roll  picture  set,  mag- 
azine pictures. 

Lesson  Development: 

Foods  we  eat.     Where  obtained?     Who 
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prepares  it?  Whom  do  we  thank  for  it? 
Our  Heavenly  Father.  How  does  He  pro- 
vide us  with  food?  Sends  rain,  sun,  etc.,  to 
make  them  grow. 

Story: 

Little  Children  of  long  ago  express  their 
love  for  Jesus  whom  they  trust. 


GIFT  OF  DAILY  BREAD— MANNA 
Lesson  5*  For  January  30t  1943 

Objective: 

To  discuss  the  need  o}  being  on  time. 
Tools  o£  Tcachingj 

Picture  No.  3— Cradle  Roll  Set— Maga- 
zine pictures  of  food — A  clock. 

Lesson  Development: 

Discuss  home  situations  in  which  time  is 
an  important  element  for  successful  ac- 
complishment; e.g.  responding  to  meal  calls, 
eating  expeditiously,  coming  promptly  when 
called,  going  to  bed  promptly. 

Story: 

The  Lord  sends  Manna  to  children  of 
Israel.  Upon  their  promptness  in  gathering 
the  food  as  instructed  did  their  food  supply 
for  that  day  depend.  (Exodus  16:2-31) 


d  k/Lc 


Primary  Department 

^Continued  /rom  page  595) 

JOSEPH  TRUSTED  OUR  HEAVENLY 
FATHER 

Lesson  3>   January  23,  1944 

Objective: 

To  develop  an  appreciation  of  our  church 
as  an  organization  on  which  we  depend  for 
spinitual  development. 

References: 

See  January  9,  1944  references. 


OUR  HEAVENLY  FATHER  TRUSTED 
JOSEPH 

Lesson  4*   January  30,  1944 

Objective: 

To  develop  a  consciousness  of  our  com- 
plete dependence  upon  our  Heavenly  Father. 

References: 

See  January  9,  1944  references. 


ospei  ^jxccessories 

{Continued  from  page  572) 

millions  of  worlds  like  unto  it.  He  will  use 
everything  good  and  true  and  beautiful  to 
melt  the  hearts  of  His  children,  and  prepare 
them  to  be  saved,  but  salvation  itself  comes 
only  by  one  route— the  Gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

This  is  the  Principal — all  other  good  things 
are  the  accessories,  the  auxiliaries.  This  is 
the  Great  Ideal,  and  it  must  be  honored  and 
maintained  as  such.  In  dealing  therewith,  no 
Procrustean  process  is  allowable — it  must 
not  be  chopped  off  because  men  think  it  too 
long,  nor  stretched  out  because  they  deem  it 
too  short.  God  did  not  send  His  truth  into 
the  world  to  be  mutilated.  Nor  can  human 
tradition  supersede  divine  revelation.  Truth, 
as  Heaven  reveals  it,  is  The  Standard,  and 
the  opinions  and  theories  of  men  must  give 
way.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  the  Gateway  to  Life  Eternal. 
(From  the  Instructor,  May,  1936.) 


Teacher  Training  Dept. 

LESSON  PLANNING 

{Continued  from  page  59^) 

1.  The  time  order  is  good  for  his- 
torical and  biographical  ma- 
terial. 

2.  Th^' spatial  order  is  used  for  les- 
sons emphasizing  space. 

3.  The  order  of  increasing  compli- 
cations is  valuable  for  technical 
subjects. 

4.  The  order  of  increasing  impor- 
tance can  be  used  with  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects. 

5.  The  order  of  logical  progress  is 
good  for  argumeritative  material. 

D.  A  teacher  should  employ  an  outline 
in  which  each  main  head  and  each 
subhead  form  a  complete  sentence. 

If  all  of  the  steps  referred  to  in  this  exposi- 
tion have  been  adequately  learned,  the 
teacher  will  have  at  his  command  a  tech- 
nique which  will  serve  as  a  means  of  attain- 
ing desired  objectives  skillfully  and  wisely. 


Songs  of  the  Heart 

And  this  about  the  spinster  who  went  to 
church  because  she  heard  the  preacher  was 
giving  out  hymns. 

Hornet  James! 

"You  are  my  idea  of  a  wonderful  girl." 
"Well,  I  hope  you're  the  kind  of  man  who 
likes  to  drive  his  ideas  home." 

No  Doctor  Needed 

"Why  did  you  leave  your  last  job?" 

"Illness." 

"W^hat  sort  of  illness?" 

"My  boss  said  he  got  sick  of  me." 

The  Starch  of  Time 

"Here's  proof,"  claims  the  cynic,  "of  the 
adage  that  time  separates  the  best  of  friends: 
Thirteen  years  ago  Johnny  and  Mary  were 
both  17.   Today  he's  30  but  she's  only  21." 

Not  So  Different? 

Tom:  "And  why  don't  you  like  Mable?" 
Ted:  "She's  too  biased." 
Tom:  "Biased?" 

Ted:  "Yes,  bias  this  and  bias  that — until 
I'm  busted." 

— Green  Gander,  adapted 

Comer  Store  Comment 

What  with  the  wartime  scarcity  of  eggs, 
we  weren't  surprised  to  hear  this  comment 
in  a  neighborhood  store:  "Here,  Joe,  you  car- 
ry the  baby  and  let  me  take  the  eggs.  You 
might  drop  'em." 

— Balance  Sheet,  adapted 

Lays  of  Gardening 

Mr.  Jones:  "How  did  you  make  your 
neighbor  keep  his  hens  in  his  own  yard?" 

Mr.  James:  "One  night  I  hid  half  a  dozen 
eggs  under  a  bush  in  my  garden  and  the  next 
day  I  let  him  see  me  gather  them.  I  wasn't 
bothered  after  that." 

— Printing  Centre's  Spade 
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Good  Teaching^  Anyway 

"Foreigner?" 

"Nope.  I'm  an  American.  It  was  my 
English  teacher  who  was  the  foreigner." 

Long  Way  Off 

Ireland  must  be  a  long  way  from  heaven, 
because  .that's  where  our  traffic  cops  come 
from. 


Complete  Sale 

"Mister,  I've  come  hyar  ter  ask  yer  fer 
yer  daughter's  hand." 

"I  won't  allow  sech  a  thin.  Ither  yer  takes 
the  whole  gal,  er  nothin'." 

New  Dish 

"Give  me  an  order  of  Scotch  asparagus, 
please." 

"Scotch  asparagus?" 
"Yes — without  tips." 

Rising  Generation 

"Goodness,  John,  baby's  swallowed  the 
yeast!" 

"Yeh,  you  were  always  predicting  he  was 
bound  to  rise." 

Simple  Simon 

"Ouch!  I  burned  my  finger  in  the  hot 
water." 

"Silly.  Why  didn't  you  feel  it  before  you 
put  your  hand  in  it?" 

Jawbreaker 

"How  did  he  get  that  sore  jaw"? 

"A  girl  cracked  a  smile." 

"Well"? 

"It  was  his  smile." 

No  Hope 

In  Washington  they  tell  the  story  of  a 
golfing  churchman  who  had  been  badly 
beaten  on  the  links  by  a  member  of  his  flock, 
thirty  years  his  senior,  and  had  returned  to 
the  clubhouse  rather  disgruntled. 

"Cheer  up,"  his  opponent  said,  "remember, 
you  win  at  the  finish.  You'll  probably  be 
burying  me  some  day." 

"Even  then,"  said  the  preacher,  "it  will  be 
in  your  hole." 

— Balance  Sheet,  adapted 
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S[||]?  Nattuittf 

BY  EDITH  WIRE 

A  beautiful  Christmas  pageant 

based  upon  St.  Luke's  story. 

Simple,  easy  to  present  and  to  adapt. 

40  cents  a  copy 

DESERET    BOOK   COMPANY 

44  East  South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Vitamins  For  Victory 

America  Needs  Us  Strong!  Eat  nourishing  meals 
and  watch  your  vitamins  .  .  .  For  the  important 
B  vitamins  eat  Rer  Star  Yeast  ...  2  cakes  daily 
supplies  100%  adult  minimum  of  Bi — 25%  of  Bs 
— plus  Niacin  and  B  Complex,  the  nutritional 
"booster." 


A-  THE  CAKE  TO  TAKE— TO  EAT  OR  BAKE  * 


NEW  RED  §¥/lR  \WS% 

DEPENDABLE  FOR  EVERY  YEAST  USE 


liOlOaUlStil  EHX  NI  XI  MVS  nOA  XV HX  AVS 


We  Cannot  Urge  Too  Strongly  That  You 

Bind  Your  1943    INSTRUCTOR 

In  One  Durable,  Attractive  Volume 

You  more  than  double  the  value  of 
your  subscription  to  this  fine  publi- 
cation by  making  readily  accessible 
to  the  whole  family  the  wonderful 
reading  material  it  contains. 

Handsome,  cloth  binding,  gold  stamped,  $1.50  per  volume. 
Special  reductions  for  quantities.  Write  us  about  this  offer. 

The  DESERET  NEWS  PRESS 

29  Richards  Street  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


For  Stoker,  Furnace 
Stove  or  Grate— 


THE  COAL  TO  BURN  IS 

Gastle  Gate 

Call  Your  Local  Castle  Gate  Dealer 

UTAH    FUEL    CO. 

SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


Glade 's  Pink  and  Gold 

Chocolates 


An  ideal  holiday  gift  for  your  boy  or  girl  in  the  service — 
Glade's  Pink  and  Gold  Chocolates — one  or  two  pound  boxes. 

^_yT  ^Jjelectabie   ^auonle 
ORDER   NOW  .  .   .  YOUR   DEALER  WILL  SERVE  YOU 


DEMANDS  Thdrdugh  Preparation 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY  ofiers  unsurpassed  opportunities  for  train- 
ing in  most  fields,  including: 

THE  FINE  ARTS 

THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

...    THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

EDUCATION  AND  TEACHER  TRAINING 

"The  Friendly  School"  provides  instruction  in  all  departments  four  quarters  each  year. 

New  classes  will  be  organized  for  students  entering  Brigham  Young  University  for  the 
Winter  Quarter 

Winter  Quarter  begins  January  4,  1944. 

YOUR  FRIENDS  ARE  WAITING  FOR  YOUl 

BRIGHAM    YOUNG    UNIVERSITY 

PROVO,  UTAH 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


STEPHEN   L.    hICHA;IQS 
CHUKCH  OFFICE 
CtTY 


